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HE disease reported as 


considered by the special- 





be either new or alarming, 


of plant industry for three or four 
years. It has not been found capable 
of seriously injuring potatoes except under abnormal conditions, which 
appear to be furnished locally this summer by adverse weather and 
unbalanced feltilizer, or by lack of potash. Phoma is clearly not a 
parasite that could be eradicated or restricted by quarantine, nor is 
such action deemed necessary. 

Other diseases have been identified in the affected region, including 
fusarium wilt, to which you refer. This is a disease of long standing, 
not extensively destructive in New England and not likely to become so. 

Dry weather has played an important part in producing premature 
death of potatoes in this section, and under these drouthy conditions 
the deficiency of humus in some fields has been particularly evident, 
and the use of fertilizers lacking in potash and unbalanced through 
their high content of phosphates and ammonia has produced a state of 
malnutrition marked by  pre- 


L 
I Potato Disease Not Ala: ining 


but is probably due to a fungus that May or may not be reassured by the following reply of the 
has been under study in the bureau United States department of agriculture to this journal’s request Island. In addition to this, the dry 
for its aid. It is signed by Carl Vrooman, acting secretary. 
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all of the destruction of potatoes on 


phoma stem blight is not Growers who have lost their potato Long Island is not to be laid to it. 


Probably only a small part of the 


ists of this department to crops by the NEW disease losses could be attributed to this 


trouble. About all the known dis- 
eases of the potato occur on Long 


weather this season has been very 
injurious, probably causing as much 
loss as anything else, unless it be the lice, which have been very severe 
there. Growers should not get excited about this new disease. Pota- 
toes will still continue to be grown on Long Island for many years. We 
are hard at work on diseases of the potatoes and we shall some day be 
able to control them all as effectively as potato blight may now be 
controlled. This phoma disease epidemic in several potato districts on 
Long Island has been reported also from Tioga county, N Y. It is very 
important that the college should know of its occurrence elsewhere. 
Symptoms of Phoma Stem Blight 

Irregular areas in the field show the tops yellowing, wilting, falling 
over and drying up. The diagnostic marks of the disease are, however, 
the canker-like. spots on the stem at the surface of the ground, and 
often further up on the main 





mature cessation of growth, 
bronzing of foliage, increased 
susceptibility to the attack 
of fungi, lessened tuber for- 
mation and early death. The 
early varieties of potatoes are 
more susceptible to this injury 
than the late, and it has ap- 
peared in Maine after tuber 
formation has begun. No appre- 
hension need be felt that this 
iype of injury will be followed 
by tuber decay, sinee there has 
not as yet been much late blight 
present, late blight being the 
eause of the field tuber rot witn 
which farmers are _ familiar. 
This disease is prevalent in cool 
and wet weather during August 
and September, and may be pre- 
vented by early and repeated 








stem and branches, The spots 
are at first water-soaked, and do 
not extend deep into the stem 
tissues. Later they become dry, 
often of a reddish brown color, 
with a light, almost white, cen- 
ter. This white center usually 
shows large numbers of the dark 
brown to black pimple-like fruit 
bodies of the pathogene, 

The lesions are also usually to 
be found on the lower part of the 
stem, under ground. The fungus 
often works out on the stolons 
and attacks the tubers, forming 
superficial brown spots about the 
stem end. Only an occasional 
tuber shows the disease. At a 
distance, the phoma _ affected 
areas are easily confused with 
yellowing and dying due to dry 








spraying with bordeaux mixture. 
The complex condition de- 


not call for spraying, but for 
measures to provide next year’s : : 
crop with more fertility. Well rotted stable manure should be applied 
this fall or next spring, the land plov-ed deeply and well fitted and com- 


mercial fertilizer containing 2 to 3%. of potash applied if obtainable. 


mammoth proportions. 


Testimony of New York Specialist 


In connection with the above interesting letter from the assistant 
Secretary of agriculture at Washington, the accompanying opinion of 
Prof H. H. Whetzel of New York agricultural college.is worth careful 
reading. Relating to the phoma potato disease, Pref Whetzel writes 
as follows: 

The phoma disease, which has appeared destructively in Long Island, 
is not to be confused with the fusarium wilt. They are entirely differ- 
ent diseases. It is probable, however, that one is often mistaken for 
the other. We know but little as yet about the phoma disease, but all 











soil or other unfavorable soil 


What Fertilizer Did to a Run-Down Maryland Farm conditions. The  canker-like 


scribed as due to weather con- This field has had no.manure within the memory of man. Five years spots are, however, never pres- 
ditions and potash hunger does 480 it raised 10 bushels of corn to the acre. The picture is of the 1917 crop ent on the stems of plants in the 
of potatoes. Fertilizers, good seed and good culture brought a crop of 


latter case. As yet, we have no 
suggestions on control. Pre- 
sumably nothing can be done to prevent losses from the disease this 
season. It is important to know from where the seed tubers of affected 
fields came, whether potatoes were grown on the land last year, and 
the percentage of the field affected. Any data on reduction of yield by 
this disease will be very important to get. 

Paid to Improve Soil—Lime, manure and acid phosphate have made 
a phenomenal difference in the growth of corn, wheat and clover on the 
station farm in Meigs county, O. The best results have been obtained 
where lime and phosphated manure have been applied to the corn crop 
and acid phosphate to the wheat. Two tons of ground limestone and 
700 pounds of acid phosphate were used per acre during the three years’ 
rotation of corn, wheat and clover. This caused much capital invest- 
ment, but cost has been returned with big interest.—[M. A. Bachtell. 
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Wheat Feeds Still Lacking 


Farmers are mad over the government’s ad- 
vance of some #5 a ton in the ollicial price of 
wheat by-products. When the United States 
food administration on July 1 fixed the bulk 
price of wheat feed (bran and middlings mixed) 
in carlots at $26.71 per ton f o b any point taking 
New York city freight rates, feeders throughout 
the middle states thought they were going to get 


a square deal, Hardly had the government’s 
known to consuming feeders than 
administration put out its so-called 
schedule of July 22, raising the bulk 
éd to $31.51 at same points. 
34.80 on wheat feed, 
wheat shorts or 


order become 
the food 

permanent 
price of the same 
Here was an “advance of 
still 
wheat red dog, less 


more on wheat middlings, 


on bran 


Such raising of the price of wheat by-products 


to consuming farmers, coupled with lowering the 
price of tlour, manifestly must take so many 
more million dollars from farmers and transfer 
same to consumers in other industries. Was 
this advance engineered by the flour trade, the 
bakers and labor leaders in the cities? It cer- 
tainly benefits them, while the farmer “gets it 


in the neck.” 
Perhaps en even greater gr 
ton is the fact 


ites are 


ievance than this 
that so many 
still unable to 


advance of 85 a 
farmers in our middle st 
get any form of wheat by-product at any 
The subject was discussed in all its phases in 
Agriculturist last week, and still more 


price. 


American 
news about it appears in this issue. 

The fact that millers who ship in carloads 
consisting partly of wheat tlour and the balance 
in wheat by-product are able thereby 
for themselves an profit of 25 
barrel or 50 cents a ton, is a discrimination 
against farmers or who buy in 
straight carlots. Complcint also is made that 
this operates as a further discrimination in favor 
of the consumer of flour, to the detriment of the 
farmers of our middle states; who are such large 
consumers of wheat by-product 

The shipment of wheat by-products eastward 
from mills in Indiana, or west thereof, 
to be he demand for mill feeds 
by farmers in states, Will there 
some tall scrapping before our feed- 

to obtain their fair quota of wheat 


to secure 
extr. cents a 


dealers wish to 


continues 
much less than t 
our middle 
have to be 


ers are able 


by-product at the prices fixed by the food admin- 
istration? 
farmers get the goods. 


It is up to that authority to see that 
Meanwhile we request 


Editorial Page American 











any farmer to report to American Agriculturist 
any mill that charges for wheat flour or wheat 
by-product a price in excess of the price fixed for 
government, as printed in its 
described on another 


that mill by the 
uniform contract, 
page of this issue. 

Farmers’ anxiety over the supply of wheat 
by-product and other feed for the coming winter 
increases as signs multiply of coal shortage and 
crippling of railroads this winter. NOW, not 
next January, is the time to straighten out 
this thing. 


sales 


Ships and Farms 
No class of people is more vitally interested 


in what Uncle Sam is doing in way of ship 
building than farmers. Before the days of rail- 
roads farm products were of small value be- 


cause means of transportation were limited or 
altogether lacking. That meant low value of 
farm lands and small attraction in farming for 
farm youth. When railroads came the impetus 
was as if a magic wand had been passed over 
fields, herds and flocks. The upturn has con- 
tinued, and would be remarkable today if a 
governmental policy provided for marketing of 
farm products so that unnecessary handling and 
middlemen were eliminated, so that 
fairly and prop- 


unnecessary 
the consumer’s dollar might be 
erly But that must come, will come. 
The new day of more ships, especially when 
the boche has been put under control and the 
is over, will mean truly a new day for agri- 
Farm products will be carried by fast 


divided. 


war 
culture. 
trucks to railroad points, and from there 


roing 

continued on their way to consuming and sea- 
transporting terminals by railroads; and then 
ships in quantity and abundance will take the 


products of the farm to all parts of the world. 
A new day, indeed! And one bound to add to 
the importance, enrichment and glory of the 


farm, 
In the past Uncle Sam let other nations carry 
our own-raised and own-made products—and 


we always an exporting nation! That arrange- 
ment meant poor service; it meant the people of 
other nations having the rapid transportation, 
getting into the best markets first, not only with 
manufactured, but with farm products. It 
meant that our people were continually and al- 
Ways at the mercy of other nations. It meant 
getting there too late. It meant taking what 
was left in way of markets. It meant handicap 
for every American producer. 

With as many ships in our control as pos- 
any other country, and the very best 
ships also, the coming day will mean a period 
of prosperity for every shop, mill and farm. Our 
oldest people will wonder and marvel why Uncle 
Sam was so slow in taking his place among the 
peoples of the world. Ships, therefore, will 
mean extending the local lanes and market roads 
through mountains and over seas until every 
point of the earth is reached. Ships will mean 
market route for the produce of every 
farm. Ships will mean a new, glorious day for 
agriculture. 


sessed by 


a new 


Loking backward is mostly not as pleasing as 
forward. Take potatoes: With the 
majority of growers in the 
commercial potato belt there 
is very little satisfaction in 
the post-mortem, so far as the 
1917 crop is concerned. There was heavy plant- 
ing last spring under the stimulus of high prices 
of preceding months, due also to praiseworthy 
purpose of farmers to meet requirements of 
government. Then came assurance of a very 
generous 1917 harvest, followed by steadily 
weakening markets late in the winter, irre- 
spective of high cost of production; finally, the 
launching by the food administration of a low 
priee potato propaganda, which was the last 
straw in hastening the potato market to a condi- 
tion of at least temporary demoralization. The 
question may be honestly asked whether the 
officials at Washington were wise in their effort 
to push an indeterminate carryover of potatoes 
into consumption. Elsewhere in this issue of 
American Agriculturist the situation is carefully 
outlined. May the forthcoming 1918. potato crop 
fare better! 


looking 


The Potato 
Shortage Myth 


Agriculturist 








Fertilizers Under Government Controi 


POOR PROSPECTS LOR NITRATES OR POTASH—ACID 
PHOSPUATE VPRICES HELD DOWN 
By W. W. Mein, assistant to Secretary of Agriculture, 


Supervisor of Fertilizer Industry 

In so far as the price of 60 degree sulphuric 
acid is concerned, there has not been very 
change since 1913, as it was selling at about &1s 
aton then and thatis the price fixed now. In 1917, 
before the government fixed the price; it had 
gone up to as much as $26 a ton, but its present 
level is approximately tue same as the pre-war 
level. The effect of the government control of 
the sulphur industry will, therefore, in the first 
place, be that the price of sulphuric acid, 
sequently of acid phosphate, will be prevented 
from rising too high. In the second place, the 
government is bending all its energy on trying 
to increase the supply of sulphuric acid, and 
there will, therefore, be less danger of a short- 
age of acid phosphate. If it were not for 
ernment control, it is very likely that the great 
demand for sulphuric acid on the part of the 
explosives industry would have seriously inter- 
fered with the supply available for fertilizers. 

‘The price of raw phosphate rock to fertilizer 
manufacturers has changed very little, if at all, 
since 1913; the pebble rock being quoted at $3.75 
per ton at both dates, while hard rock was 
quoted at $6 in 1913 and $6.50 in 1918. Both 
kinds of rock were somewhat lower in 1915 and 
1917 than either in 1913 or 1918. 

Materials containing potash, of course, have 
very greatly increased in value. Muriate of 
potash, for instance, 80 to 85%, was $38.55 in 
1913, $250.50 in 1915, $370 in 1917 and $310 in 191s, 
Ammoniates have also increased in value, al- 
though not as much as potash. In general, it 
may be said, they have increased in value from 
100 to 150%. The labor cost has probably in- 
creased about 100% 

Freights Up More Than Half 


In regard to freight rates, fertilizer materials 
have been affected as much as most other 
articles. Freight rates were increased 5% on 
February 23, 1915, 15% in August, 1917, and 25% 
on June 25, 1918, a total increase of about 51%. 

It is true, however, that agricultural limestone 
has been exempted from the latest increase, and 
a recommendation has been made by the agri- 
cultural advisory committee that this exemption 
apply also to raw phosphate rock and acid 
phosphate. 

In regard to the possibility of getting nitrate 
of soda for farmers, or having assigned to agri- 
cultural uses any of the nitrate’ manufactured 
by the government out of air, it is difficult to say 
positively what the situation is going to be. In 
general it should be assumed that farmers will 
have to get along without mineral nitrates or 
artificially fixed nitrogen. Farmers will have to 
place their reliance mostly on cottonseed meal, 
tankage and possibly some ammonium sulphate 

It will be wise to encourage farmers to do 
whatever is possible in the way of replenishing 
their supply of nitrogen by the cultivation ol 
leguminous crops, as nitrogenous materials are 
going to be scarce, both on account of the re- 
quirements of the army for explosives and the 
high price of feed, which diverts a great deal ol 
tankage and cottonseed meal into the feeding of 
animals instead of being used directly to re- 
plenish the fertility of the soil as much as in 
former years. 


What About Next Spring? 

We are making a study in this office of the 
supply of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, and 
of the grades and prices put on the market. 
When the study is completed we shall be able to 
give much more accurate information along 
these lines. By next spring. we will be equipped 
to give farmers pretty complete information on 
this subject, and also to exercise whatever con- 
trol will seem desirable. 

The department of agriculture recently made 
a study about the use of raw phosphate rock, 
and has published two bulletins on the subject. 
The general conclusion is that while raw phos- 
phate rock is not as available to plants as acid 
phosphate, it is nevertheless very useful, and 
that in view of the shortage of-sulphuric acid, it 
wit be desirable for farmers to use the raw 
ground rock as much as possible. 


much 


con- 


gZOv- 
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‘arm Advertising By Farm Signs 


An effective way for disposing farm products—By Frank Farrington 





The state of 
New York re- 
cently took a 
census of the 
supplies of all 
kinds available 
on the farms of 
that state. Asa 
result of this 
census, which 
was taken in 
connection with 
the movement 
toward food con- 
servation, it was 
found that many 
of the needs of 
farmers, particu- 
larly in the way 
of seeds, could 
be supplied right 
among neighbors. 

I attended a 
farmers’ meeting 
at which the 
question of ob- 
taining seed was 
brought up. One 
man wanted seed 
buckwheat and 
had been unable to secure any from the feed 
dealers. Another man present was found to 
have 50 bushels that he wanted to sell. It was 
the same in other needs. The obvious fact was 
that much of the shortage of seed could be sup- 
pued without difficulty right near home. 

Not having regularly to depend upon adver- 
tising to sell his products, the farmer does not 
resort naturally to that means of disposing of 
any surplus he may have on hand. Farmers do 
not recognize in advertising a clearing house, 
through which they can supply the wants of 
their neighbors and fill their own. Farmers are 
rarely found advertising in the local newspapers 
the fact that they “have something to sell, and 
almost never do we find them advertising their 
wants. The result is waste here and want there, 
surplus on one farm and shortage on another 
not far away. While there is oppor- 
tunity and good reason for the 
farmer advertising in the 
newspapers, it is not that kind of 
advertising I want to suggest here, 
but the kind of advertising the 














farmer can do without expense and NILE 


without having to go to the news- 
paper—the advertising he can do 
right at home on the farm. 

This is the kind of advertising 
the farmer does when he puts out 
a sign: “Pigs for Sale.” A yard 
full of pigs beside the road might 
be seen by every passerby, and they 
might be for sale, but how many 
farmers would think of their being 
for sale? The sign, “Pigs for Sale,” 
immediately makes possible cus- 
tomers out of all the passing farm- 
ers and stock buyers. A farm that 
I pass every few days raises nice 
apples, but I never thought of stop- 
ping there to buy apples until I saw 
a bucketful out beside the road one 
day with a sign on them “25 cents 
a bucket.” 

There is so much more travel on 
our highways now than there used 
to be that the farmer has a much 
wider audience for his roadside 
announcement. He reaches people 
coming from farther points, farm- 
ers from distant parts of his county. 
Roadside advertising is worth more 
to the farmer than it ever was 
before. Another condition that 
makes this advertising pull harder 
is the fact that everybody has all 
of a sudden become vitally inter- 
ested in farm products and in se- 
curing them at the lowest possible 
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prices. There never was a time before when 
the farmer could count on customers coming to 
him to buy, just as they go to the stores to buy, 
but today they will do it. They have the auto- 
mobiles with which to get there and they have 
the need for his product. 

The farmer’s advertising outfit need consist 
of nothing more than a dozen or so sheets of 
manila paper and a heavy, soft marking crayon, 
preferably black. If heavy charcoal crayons 
are not obtainable, a bottle of black marking ink 
and a marking brush can be bought at the 
stationer’s shop for a small price. 

It is not necessary to be able to do fancy let- 
tering. What is needed is plain, readable letter- 
ing. The farmer with a boy in school has a 
helper who will take up sign-making and, with 
a little practice, make very good bulletins. 


Simple Roadside Announcements 


The rudimentary principles, and nothing 
more is essential for the farmer, are easily 
enumerated. Use a surface as nearly white as 
is easily obtained, and mark on it with ink or 
pencil as nearly black as possible. There is no 
combination plainer than black on a _ white 
ground. Manila paper does very well, and a 
clean, freshly planed board will answer. Have 
a post or other support for the bulletins, locat- 
ing it some 20 feet from the road at a point 
where nothing interferes with its being seen 
from the road when coming from either direc- 
tion. If the board is too close to the road, it can 
be read only when right in front of it, and an 
automobile will pass so quickly that no one will 
read the sign. If the board is too far away, it 
will not be legible except the lettering be ex- 
tremely large—impractically large. 

Use capital letters for the first letter of each 
word and small letters for the rest. This makes 
a sign easier to read than all capitals. Use as 
large letters as will enable you to put the in- 
scription on the paper you have. Do not put 
more than four words on a line. Four words 
are as many as the eyes take in at a glance 
without moving along the line. Just as you see 
and know the number of three or four crows on 
a fence without having to count them, so you 
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ASK ME.I HAO A GARDEN 
ONCE WHENTILIVED IN 
YONKERS. 
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read a line of four words without having really 
to think you are reading it. You take the four 
words in at a glance, just as you take in the 
letters of a word without having to spell out the 
word. Do not put the words too close together 
or the letters too far apart. Space the words 
and letters properly and this will help make the 
sign easy to read. A sign which is made with 
attention to all these mechanical details may be 
pretty poorly lettered and yet be easily readable. 

Have a neatly painted post on which to hang 
your bulletin board, or have a well painted 
board on which your paper signs can be tacked 
or pasted. When a sign is old, take it down. 
Don’t leave up an unsightly sign, whether the 
stuff has been sold or not. If you continue to 
want to sell, make a new sign every few days 
and have it differently worded. This will attract 
the attention of the same men over and over 
again, when they would not glance a second 
time at the same old sign. 

Don’t stop with advertising your products for 
sale by this means. When you want to buy 
anything, advertise that, too. If other farmers 
know that you habitually put up your wants on 
the sign board, they will go out of their way to 
pass it, and the oftener see what you advertise 
for sale. 

Perhaps your farm is back from the main road 
or state road. Put a sign down at the corner of 
the main road. Even get permission from the 
farmer who owns the corner to put up your sign 
post on his lot. 


Your Own, Not Other Signs 


It could almost be called a patriotic duty on 
the part of every farmer just now to let other 
people know of what supplies he has a surplus. 
It certainly is good business. It is an economical 
way of selling because every load of produce 
that can be sold right at the farm, without 
necessity for delivery to any eutside point, is 
sold at a better profit. 

There was a time when merchants gave up 
their windows to the bill poster for the circus, 
or the “Big, Double Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but 
that time is past, and when I see a farmer’s 
barn painted over with advertising for some- 

body’s liver pills, or for some nos- 
trum or other, I wonder if it isn’t 
about time for the farmer, like his 
fellow business man in town, to 
come to a realization of the fact 
that if his advertising space is valu- 
able, it is worth more to him to 





AW! L'LL BE ALL 


RIGHT! L’VE GOT 
A WINDOW GARDEN 
AT HOME! 


advertise his own business than 
anybody will pay for it to advertise 
something outside. 

One reason why farmers in a 
good many localities become one- 














crop men, and cease to give atten- 
tion to anything but milk or cab- 
bages or peas, or peppermint or 
cattle or wheat, is that they dd not 
find it easy to sell other products 
than the one that is sold all at one 
or two big deals. This advertising 
that a farmer can do for nothing, 
right at his door, or that he can do 
at somewhat greater cost on the 
broadside of his barn, will make it 
possible for him to dispose of other 
things than his one main crop, and 
it will make it possible for him to 
get a good price for side products 
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Of Course, Anybody Knows How to Farm 


So it would seem from the stuff too often printed in the daily press. 


delivered to the customer without 
going off from the farm to make 
delivery in the city and get the 
money. 


In Cultivated Fields, where gul- 
lies start in ‘the spring or early 
summer, a very good plan is to 
drag in some dirt and sow sorghum 
thickly. If the sorghum § gets 


started before a heavy rain comes, 
it will hold the soil and make it 
possible to harrow and cultivate 
across 
season. 


these gullies during the 








The 
NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless Furnace 


This wonderful furnace costs little 
more than one good stove. It i 
easy and economical to install. 
will send warmth to every nook 
and corner of your home—even on 
coldest days. You can be rid of 
the fuss and bother of several 
stoves and have 


More Heat With 
Less Fuel 


This one scientific heater, installed 
by simply cutting one hole in your 
floor, floods the house with Aealth- 
ful heat. No coal to carry up— 
no ashes to drag out. 

Learn all about this great heater: 
what many users in coldest clim- 
ates say about the economy, con- 
venience and comfort it brings. 
Made by manufacturers of over a 
quarter century experience. 


We give expert Heating Advice 
Absolutely Free 


Send for Free Catalog today 


UticaHeaterCo. 
Box 70, Utica, N. Y. 


Good Agents Wanted 


The cost of this At 
heater is prac tic al- 
ly all you pay. 
Only one hole in } 
the floor to cut. [% 
Does not take cold 

air from cellar. 
No cold air flues 

to build—no ex 
tras. 
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MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Cuts down repair bills— 
ask any farmer. Lightens 
the load—ask any horse. 
Never thins out; never 
runs off; never gums. 


Eureka Harness Oil 
makes new harness out 
of old. 
Standard Oil Go. of New York 


Principal Offices 
New York Bulfalo Albany Bostoa 
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Cheaper Power 
OTTAWA, 2-02 







70 ~ 
Year ntoo Once ENGINES 


W's my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
power from a gallon of 12c Kerosene than you 
can from a galien of 20 or 25 cent gasoline in any gasoline 
engine, Ne cranking, ne batteries, easy to start, easy 
to operate. All Sizes and Styles, 146 H-P. to 22 H-P. 


FREE BOOK Beforeyouarrangetotryanyen- 
gine, read = 


FREE 


—_— 
my latest and finest 3-color 

makes you «ander- 
standengines like you want 
to. Low prices, if you write 
today. 


GEO. E. LONG, 
OTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. 
1056 Kiag St., Ottawa, Kass 











High or low wheels— 
Pe A steel or wood—wide 
— or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
’ any running gear. 

Catalog /lustrated 1a colors 


Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elm St. Quincy, Il, 


WHEN YOU WRITE. 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist, 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Determining Tractor Load 
FRANK M. WHITE 


Can a Moline tractor haul a two-fur- 
row plow, plowing 12 inches wide and 
8 inches deep, faster than a team will 
haul a one-furrow plow of the same 
dimensions and do it cheaper and keep 
it up day after day without injury to 
the tractor? Can it haul two disk har- 








rows well weighted down; two spring- 
tooth harrows: a binder? How much 
can it haul on the main road? Is there 


manufactured a plow having four gangs 
arranged in such a way that when two 
are working the other two are idle in 
order to turn all the furrows the sam 
way going in either direction?—[D. C. 

The Moline Universal tractor should 
pull two 12-inch plows 8 inches deep 
under all ordinary conditions and do 
it cheaper and faster than horses 
without injury to the tractor. The 
company guarantees that this machine 
will pull any ordinary five-horse load. 
It could easily haul one 6-foot double 
cut 1lt-inch disk and spike-tooth har- 


row. It ought to haul very easily two 
springtooth harows. This, however, 
depends upon the soil conditions un- 


der which you are operating. The 
draft of spring-tooth harrows is so 
variable that it is hard to say exactly 
what power is required to pull the 
spring-tooth harrow. It depends upon 


the size, condition of soil, and pene- 
tration expected. This machine would 
easily pull one ‘T-foot binder. A 


binder is not a very heavy load, and 
there is’ sufficient power in_ this 
machine to pull a 10-foot binder un- 
der average conditions. 

The load which can be pulled on 
the road with any machine varies so 
much with conditions that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to even estimate ap- 
proximately what you can pull. Ac- 
cording to ratings of the machine in 
question, it ought to pull any ordinary 
four or five-horse load on the road. 
The success of any tractor on the road 
depends upon the type of lugs used 
on the tractor. Although tractors are 
doing road work very satisfactorily, 
trucks are usually considered cheaper 


| for this purpose. 








Kerosene or Gasoline? 


IT have a tractor equipped with four- 
cylinder motor. Is it cheaper in the 
long run to use kerosene, figuring trouble 
and upkeep of motor? TIT used kerosene 
in a four-cylinder motor for two years, 
and the piston rings had to be replaced 
several times; the crank shaft wore flat; 
and I changed the oil every one or two 
days. Was this trouble due to kerosene? 
If the motor had been equipped with 
special kerosene carburetor, do you 
think it would have given the same 
trouble? How many weeks’ work ought 
a tractor to do before taking up the con- 
necting rod bearings? 

What is the best type of lug to use 
for disking and harrowing in fall and 
spring plowing? TI have angle iron lugs 
18 inches long, 2% inches wide, extend- 
ing about 5% inches over the rim, Do you 
think these are satisfactory?—[J. M. 


There are differences of opinion as 
to which is cheaper, Kerosene or gaso- 


line, as a fuel for tractor motors. I 
should judge from your experiences 
that you are not. overenthusiastic 


about using kerosene. 

Undoubtedly the difficulty which 
you had with the motor was due to 
kerosene thinning the lubricating oil. 
Kerosene has no lubricating value; 
consequently, if one expects to use it, 
the operator must change the lubri- 
cating oil at least once in every 60 
hours of running. From your state- 
ments, you changed the lubricating oil 
more often than is usually advised. 

Many eof the one and two-cylinder 
motors now on the market are using 
the force-feed system of oiling, in 
which case the oil is used only once. 
Undoubtedly more kerosene passed 
the piston than would have been the 
case had the motor been designed to 
used the low grade fuel. So far, in 
the engines which have been built, 
some kerosene passes the piston and 
thins the lubricating oil. I do not see 
how it was possible for you to have 
operated the motor with any degree 
of satisfaction on kerosene. 

The connecting rod bearings on a 
tractor, if proper attention is given to 
lubrication, ought not to need atten- 
tion through an entire season. I would 
insist upon the company whose ma- 


O 


F -M-White 


i = ~~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
5 department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
baildings and plans, drainage, reads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


chine you are using recommending a 
grade of lubricating -eil so that the 
troubles from this source will be re- 
duced in your new tractor. f 

The angle iron lugs are most com- 
monly used for all work except pos- 
sibly plowing. I think you will find 
the type of lug you are using very sat- 
isfactory. For plowing purposes I like 
a triangular-shaped lug which is made 
up in various sizes. These lugs are 
about 3 by 3 inches wide at the base 
where they are attached to the wheel, 
and are from 4 to 6 inches in length. 
This type of lug is quite commonly 
used for plowing. 


Would Use Flat Roof 
I am constructing a cave and would 
like very much to know the best mix- 
ture of concrete to use in building a 
reof and how thick it should be. The 
cave is to be 12x16 feet. I want to build 


an oval roof.—[E, F. Strong, Pennsyl- 
vania, 
You should use a mixture of one 


part cement to 2 cubic feet of clean 
sand to four parts of gravel for mak- 
ing the roof of your fruit cellar. The 
amount of material required for each 
cubic yard of concrete is 1.57 barrels 
of cement, or six sacks, 0.44 cubic 
yard of sand, and 0.88 cubic yard of 
stone. This material should be mixed 
in the usual manner for concrete. 

You will find it much easier to con- 
struct a flat slab roof than to attempt 
to make it arched, as you suggest. 
You will need to use some reinforce- 
ment in building this roof. The proper 
reinforcement is % inch round rods 
spaced about 10 inches from center to 
center from the front to the rear of 
the structure, also rods spaced 6 
inches center to center running length- 
wise of the roof slab. It is better to 
bend the rods in the roof so they will 
extend down into the walls a distance 
of approximately a foot. You should 
also provide a small ventilator in the 
roof. 

The roof slab should be 5 to 6 inches 
thick. The reinforcement should be 
placed about 1 inch from the bottom 
of the slab, that is, on the underneath 
side’ of what will be the roof when 
the job is completed. This type of 
roof will be much easier to build than 
the one you suggest. The walls should 
be about 8 inches thick and of the 
same mixture of concrete as is used 
for the roof. 





Agriculture and the Great War 

Maltsters buy no barley before Oc- 
tober 1, 1918, under ruling of the food 
administration. This is to permit the 
latter to first determine the amount of 
malt required for next winter’s oper- 
ations. 

Dismissed by the federal court, no 
cause for complaint. Such is the re- 
sult of the government’s much her- 
alded case against the sisal trust that 
controls the distribution in the United 
States of hemp grown in Jucatan. The 
industry then is in effect a state mo- 
nopoly. 


Manufacturers of passenger auto- 
mobiles have been advised by the war 
industries board at Washington to 
convert their plants in entirety ta war 
work as rapidly as possible, New 
Year’s at latest. The makers are told 
that in no other way can they be as- 
sured of a continuance of their indus- 
try; present situation afforded little 
assurance of material required for the 
manufacture of passenger automobiles 
even after providing for war require- 
ments. 


The next Liberty loan will be at 
44%, same as latest bond issue. 





While the two pounds sugar per 
month per person still hoids, the food 
administration is requesting that with 
the exception of children and invalids 
people forego the use of sugar entire- 
ly for the next two months; if unable, 
“see how little he can get along with.” 
It will be several months before the 
domestic beet sugar crop is ready. 
The Cuban crop of cane sugar, upon 
which we mainly depend, is a large 
one, but it still remains a question of 
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ships and back of everything, urgent 
requirements of the allies. 





Enormous quantites of provisions 
are going abroad for the use of the al. 
lies. In June exports of beef exceed. 
ed 92 million pounds, nearly all of it 
for this purpose. The monthly aver. 
age for three normal years preceding 
the war was Only one million. Pork 
exports exceeded 169 millions, over 
SO% of it to the allies. 





No more woolen or worsted hand 
knitting yarns may be manufactured 
until further directed by the war jn. 
duStries board. This is due to the needs 
of the military forees in the way of 
utilizing wool for woolen goods. The 
officials are inquiring into stocks of 
yarns and raw wools for making 
same. 





State fuel administrators are aq- 
vised they have authority to proh bit, 
except under special order, the sale 
of coal to domestic consumers in lo- 
calities where a plentiful supply of 
wood is available. If wood dealers 
advance prices because of increased 
demand, they may be prosecuted by 
the federal government. ; 
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Avian Tuberculosis in Hens 

I have been losing chickens for two or 
three years and the trouble is now wet- 
ting worse. The hens sit around and «p- 
pear sick for a week or 10 days. They 
lose flesh so there is hardly anything 
left of them. Last summer they tipped 
backwards and squatted down. Last 
winter I threw out as many as five or 
six at a time.—[M. M. Lunde. 

It is rather difficult to diagnose this 
trouble, writes Prof W. C. Thompson, 
assistant husbandman New Jersey 
station. From the description I am 
inclined to believe the disease is avian 
tuberculosis. Fowls suffering from 
this trouble are sick for several weeks 
or even months before being taken 
by the disease. This fact that it isa 
disease of slow progress is one of the 
reasons why it has been more com- 


mon than supposed and much more 
widely spread. Birds usually lose 
flesh, gradually wasting away until 


they are extremely light in weight. 
On post-mortem examination the 
liver and spleen are usually found to 
be enlarged and covered with deep 
yellow, hard spots or sores. Other 
parts of the body are liable to infec- 
tion as well, although in the major- 
ity of the cases the seat of the trouble 
is in the organs mentioned. As yet 
we know of no treatment which will 
cure the birds. Prevent its spread by 
careful disinfection of the premises. 


Treating Hens With White Comb 

T have 100 Wihite Leghorns. Last fall 
I bought two cockerels and when 
they arrived and had a beautiful ! 





large 


comb which was partly covered with 
something resembling a white mold. He 
appeared to be healthy and vigorous. 
Now both roosters have white spofs «ll 


over their combs and about a dozen 
hens are likewise affected. A few are 
losing the feathers on the head. The 
combs of two or three look somewhat 
shrunken. The fowls are laying well 
and appear to be in good health gener- 
ally. Can you_tell me what this is and 
what can be done for it?—[Mrs J. A. 
Drapen, New York. 

This trouble which is known as 
white comb, is due to a fungus that 
spreads over the comb and often 
upon the head and down the neck. 
White scabs or crusts are formed that 
probably start from a break in the 
skin. Treatment in the early stages 
consists of dressing with sulphur oint- 
ment composed of one part sulphur, 
one part kerosene and two parts lard. 
The birds should be isolated until 
cured. If the case has been badly 
neglected and the disease has devel- 
oped until crusts have formed, the 
white scabs are moistened with oil 
and the surface scraped off with a 
blunt instrument. Tincture of iodine 
or nitrate of silver is then painted on 
the irritated parts with a feather. 
White comb may be augmented by 
overcrowding, dirt or want of green 
food in the ration. The fowls should 
be given a well-balanced ration. 





Raise Turkeys to Maturity urges the 
food administration, in its purpose t® 


stop the wasteful practice of slaugh- 


tering broiler turkeys. Dealers havé 
been notified of the desire of the au- 
thorities to refrain from purchasing 
the immature birds; hotels and res- 
taurants are asked to discontinue 
serving such. It is pointed out that 
turkeys do not become plump and 
well meated until nearly fully grown. 
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Costs Less= 
Cuts More Ensilage Per H. P. Used 


Save in first cost and operating expense of your 
ensilage cutter. If you want to cut your ensilage 

and dry fodder quickest, with least power, with 
greatest safety, you "il choose the 

CALE -BALDW IN 

Get the facts about elevators to fill highest silos, 
safety fly wheel, safety foot lever. Easy © feed 
and keepin order. Cuts4 lengths. But A or 
without traveling feed table. Write at once for 
Free Book. Address 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


















Greater Proiit 


In Hogs and Cattle 


Every dollar cut from your feeding bill 
adds to your profit, 
Dold Quality Foods 

have added to the oe of os > yo 

oe 60g prota in ‘and igh ry in phos bate 

os . in ghin 108 | ee. 

eat Meal is aller and costs Bolub 
3 ood Flour {s_concentrated +. BR. / 
calves. Steam Bone Meal isa — that will 
fatten your fiel 


~3 hn. 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
Buffalo, W. Y. 


Reliable Agents 
y wanted everywhere 





Clear and Cicam = B-K keeps tubes and cups sweet and 
as Water _ Penetrates milk solids—kills the 

's clean—hammless—cannot taint 

milk. B-K makes an gle last — 


—cannot 

Milking Machine laechouen 
for years. Cheapest in actual use— 
under guarantee. today—end sour 
milk troubles. Send us your order and your 
dealer's name. Send for dairy bulletins and 
“trial offer.” 


General Laboratories— Madison, Wis. 


KB K BK BK PK BK PKB KB « 











Pape omer 2 
SAVE MONEY 


SILO by buying NOW 


ce er is hard to get and pees is climbing 
Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 
late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silico is your Best Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
aad with less expense. 

Window Fre 


Buy Now—Ship yt Now 
Save port A 

GLOBE SILO “co. 
6-16 Willow St -» Sidney, N. Y. 


gher. 























i ° 
Who Fills Your Silo? 
There’s just one way of being sure of afull 
Silo of clean cut ensilage. That is to fill 
with your < own on eee. ASor4H.P. 





are ne seat 375,00 nepenten 8 a mel Yearly ab- 
Peale tego ng ~ - oo ie ao 
18 catal he free. 







PAPEC MACHINE CoO. 
111 Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


Fistula “22 “evil, 


Approximately 10, 
successfully treated \ year rot 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; simple; just a lit- 
tee attention every fifth ‘fifth day. bottie— 

your money if itfalts. for free copy of 
FLEMING'S VEST. ADVISER 


Valuable for its informa’ mn di 
and cattle. 197 pages, or iit ilustratione. 


Fleming Bros., Chemists farse-"chicages ti. 











f For Your Empty Bags WE RTH 
PA 


Don’t 't throw one asi le bag— 
‘e Ce 


every t ime. 
ereigh t 











; * . to your letter when you write 
Pin This nares Agtesiatst Advertisers 
Mierg it Guarantees you the full benefits of 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 

which represents the Iron- 
Clad American Agriculturist Guarantee 




































Tested and in the Best of Health 


This is a herd of Holsteins, 
York. Every animal 


Plow Handle Talks 


There are many farm families 
where home production support is 
highly developed. While I could not 
myself follow the plan of making a 
little butter and 
cheese and 
cream from a 
half dozencows, 
many people 
ean do it and if 
they are dis- 
turbed in their 
plans, loss fol- 
lows. The gen- 
eral idea of 
tion is above 
home produc. 
all things sound 
if the methods 
are such as to 
keep up quality 
and keep down 
expense. I am 
free to say that there is a relish not 
found in a machine made hotel meal 
when one sits at meal with a clean, 
wholesome farmer’s family, where 
“store goods” are in the minority. The 
whole situation may be symbolized by 
saying that one does not know just 
what has gone into bologna sausage, 
but you know pretty near what the 
material is in a farm-made sausage. 

Many small dairy farmers are locat- 
ed where they cannot obtain full mar- 
ket value for their milk, and a little 
cheese and butter and veal good, 
Cheese making is simple if a few prin. 
ciples are observed. Use a tin recep- 
tacle large enough to hold the mdélk 
and which can be set upon the kitchen 
stove. Heat the milk to about 86 de- 
grees and add rennet extract enough 
diluted with about 10 times its volume 
of cold water to coagulate the milk in 
30 minutes, stirring about two min- 
utes. If calves’ rennet is used, after 
soaking, it will have to be tried out to 
ascertain its strength before using. 
The curd can be cut with a long knife 
or a homemade knife made by string- 
ing wires across a sharp edge frame 
\% inch apart. The curd should be 
cut as nearly as possible into % inch 
cubes, then stir for a few minutes un- 
til the whey has partly separated, dip 
out a part of the whey and heat to 
about 110 degrees and return to the 
curd, repeat if necessary until the 
mass has reached 98 degrees. It will 
be more convenient to have the vat 
surrounded by a hot water bath. 

Keep the mass stirred until the curd 
has a firm, shotty feeling and will 
squeak between the teeth, then draw 
the whey and keep the curd stirred 
for a half hour in a dish where it 
can cool and drain. During this half 
hour the curd will ripen and be ready 
to salt, figuring an ounce of salt to 
each 50 pounds of milk, or each 23 
quarts. Pile the curd after thorough- 
ly mixing the salt and let it stand five 
minutes, then turn over and let it 
stand a few minutes longer. Then put 
to press ina hoop. A galvanized iron 
hoop can be made 7 to 8 inches in 
diameter and 10 inches deep that will 
press a cheese weighing from five to 
10 pounds. A screw is best to press 
the curd upon a wood follower closely 
fitting the hoop or it can be done with 
a long lever hanging a weight on the 
long end. When the curd is first put 
inta the hoop it should be surrounded 
with press cloth or the bandage itself 
which is to remain on, will serve the 
same purpose. The upper end of the 
bandage can be turned down over the 
edge of the hoop while filling and 
then turned back upon the surface of 
the cheese before pressing, placing a 
round piece of cotton cloth on both 
ends over the bandage and press them 
on, they can be removed after the 
cheese is partly cured, washed and 
used over again. 

The cheese should remain under 
pressure for 24 hours, thensbe removed 
to a moderately warm, dry room for a 

















H,. E. COOK 
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in the noted Schoharie valley 
is tuberculin-tested, 
fashionable in many parts of the Empire state. 





in New 


a custom that is becoming 


. 

week; after that time a temperature 
under 50 degrees will give the best 
flavors even from milk of average good 
tures the gas-forming organisms de- 
velop and produce all sorts of bad 
flavors even from milk of average good 
quality. 

No one who has tasted 
flavored cheese will approve of the 
old-fashioned, sharp, so-called cheesy 
kind. Very few farm homes, however, 
are equipped with refrigeration. The 
nearby town may have a cold room or 
the cellar may be cool, any place will 
do if cool. If no fit place is found, 
then by all means make cheese in late 
September or October when coolness 
is provided by nature. If a cheese 
made of good milk and well cooked to 


[To Page 123.] 


Pork Profits from Corn Feed 


R. W. CHAPIN 


a mild 


is 


I have read with interest Prof 
Havner’s article in American Agricul- 
turist, Page 91, in which it is stated 
that owing to the scarcity and high 
price of grain it will be most profit- 
able this year to limit the grain to 
about two pounds per 100 pounds live 


weight daily to pasture grown pigs 
after 40 pounds. 
We have before us figures from J. I 


Thompson of the Kansas station show- 
ing that on pasture at 1 cent a day, 


66 pips produced 13,461 pounds of 
pork on 592 bushels of corn, after 
making allowance for all charges, 
tankage, etc. This is a net value re- 
turn of $2 per bushel of corn with 
pork at 15% cents. This figures out 
with pork at 19 cents, which is the 
average price here today, $2.81 per 


bushel for the corn, or $100 per ton. 

We also have a report from Purdue 
university showing that hogs fed with 
hominy feed at $60 a ton and tankage 
at $100, produced pork at about 11 
cents per pound. Calling it 12 cents 
if you wish, there is a 7 cent profit 
per pound, and it seems to us this 
would make the hominy feed return 
a value of about $100 per ton at the 
present pork prices. 

Barley can be bought in this market 
now for about $1 a bushel or less. 
Hominy feed costs a great deal less 
than corn meal in the eastern market 
and we should think there would be 
every incentive to feed hogs heavily 
with grain to secure a quick growth 
as there is good money in feeding 
even with only a limited pasture. 

Grain is not really scarce, but is 
netting the farmer such excellent re- 
turns in the shape of pork that he 
would rather feed it than sell it. The 
price of pork is always the price of 
corn, as you know, and it seems to us 
if one could buy corn from his neigh- 
bors at $1.80 a bushel there would still 
be a profit in feeding it with 18 cent 
pork provided the ration was properly 
balanced. Middlings are obtainable. 
They will save a certain amount of 
$100 tankage. 





Those 
Flies 


It isn’t the 
cow’s fault—she 
can’t speak. 
Think what she’d 
say if she could. 
There’s one way to save fly-time wor- 
ries and get 10 to 20 per cent more milk. 
Spray daily with 






oS Fi It’s absolutely sure. 
o- y Guaranteed to keep 
flies off. It is absolutely 


harmless. Flies don’t 
like it. Cows do, and so will you. 

Your dealer should ’ ve it. If not, his 
name and $1.75 brings full gallon can, 
sprayer, and absolute guar- ¢ 
antee. Sprayer Free with 5- 
& ..on can ($5.00 prepaid). 


Agents Wanted 


W. D. CARPENTER CO. 
Box30 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SILOS 


At Half Price 


Warehouse needed for pressing 
work. Am forced to close out 
my entire holdings of sixty-five 
silos of a_ well-known 
which I will sell at pre-war 
prices. Silos all new and first- 
class. Advise size desired. 


M. L. SMITH 


Manufacturer’s Agent 


286 Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. 
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for frost, twis' 

forcing continuous doorway. 

Steel aie xe roof and chute fire- 
Write for catalog. 


Also Climax Silo Fillers 
and Bidwell 
shreshers 





Buys the N New ew Butterfly 
Junior No. 236. Light run- 
ning, easy aeanine. close 
oaks, ¢ lurable. Guaran- 
teed a lifetime ainst de- 
fects in material and workmanship. 
Made alsvo in four we sizes up to No. 8 
30 DAY here. en own exat and 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL more more by. what it saves  ncwin 
in pony sig ~~ Free catalog-feider and ‘‘direct-from- 
factory’’ offer. Buy from the manufacturer and save money. 


WER CO., 2172 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 











Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 


It isa combination of the best feeds money can 
Very high in digestible protein. 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. 
highest quality and purest ration made. 
portioned that there is no waste. 
you are looking for in dairy feed, 

to learn more about Unicorn. 


buy. 


Chapin & oO" 
Dept. U 





The only 
The 
So pro- 


If it is results 
then you want 
It brings results. 
Write us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Best Methods in Seeding Wheat 

At the Ohio station experiments 
ha cen in progress for 14 in 
which seedings of wheat have een 
made each fall on nine different dates 


intervals of one week. 


from September 1 


separated by 
TI eedings range 
to October 27. Considerable variations 
noticed from these 
Seven times 


: , 
in yield are seea- 


ings in different seasons. 

out of 14 years the seedings made Sep- 
tember 20 led im yield. Those made 
September 2S led three times and 
those made September 15 twice. 

In six different years the seedings 
made October 26 gave a yield more 
than 20 bushels an acre, twice more 
than 25 bushels and once more than 
28 bushels Three times this latest 
seeding yielded less than 10 bushels 
an acre, One time the yield was a 
total failure Seedings made about 
September 20 gave the largest yield, 
while those made a week later or 
September 2S came second, and those 
made September 15 came third. 

Eight Pecks an Acre Best 

For 17 years tests have been con- 
ducted to ascertain what might be the 
best rate of seeding The quantities 
used have ranged from three to 1 
pecks an acre Varieties used have 
been Valley Rudy, Poole, Fultz, Red 
Wonder, Gypsy, Early Ripe Nigger, 
Mediterranean and Red Wave. The 
station finds that there is a gradual 
increase in yield from three to nine 
pecks. When 10 pecks are used, the 
yield is the same as with nine peck 
All things considered, the station finds 
that eight pecks is the most profitable 
rate, with nine pecks second and six 
pecks third. 

As to method and depth of seeding 
ove! five-year ave! ( wheat sown 
broadcasted yielded 24.9 bushels to 
the acre, while that drilled 1 inch deep 
vielded 28.7 bushels to the acre that 
drilled 2 inches deep 28.7, and that 
drilled 3 inches deep 28.5, showing 
that broadcasting does not yield as 
well as drilling, and that its does not 


make much difference whether wheat 
is drilled 1, 2 or 3 inches deep, the 
fraction being in favor of the more 
shaliow drilling 

Where the Potatoes Went 

Xs the potato campaign of 1917-18 
—planting, growing, harvesting, mar- 
keting—finally turned out, the claims 


long made were perhaps not fully sub- 
stantiated that the surplus to be car- 
ried over into the spring and early 
summer of I191S was burdensome. 
American <Agriculturist has latterly 
been making further investigation at 
first hand, with result of direct testi- 
mony from some of the best posted 
people among growers and country 
dealers that this “burdensome sur- 
plus” im fact, more or less of a 
myth all the time. This might be in- 
terpreted as meaning that the efforts 
of the government last spring were 
needless to stimulate potato consump- 
tion even at the cost of possible se- 
rious losses in price to producers. Now 


was, 


that the crop year is ended, reports 
from some of our correspondents west 
and east indicate that after all, there 
were perhaps no more potatoes from 
the 1917 harvest than really needed 


In fact, in 
it turns out 


for consumption and seed 
some parts 6f the country 


there was a real shortage in seed po- 
tatoes at planting time, although this 
of course is not general. 


What Actually 

Due to normal consumption, and to 
the low-price propaganda sent 
out from Washington the dreaded po 


Happened 


potato 


tato surplus of untold numbers of 
millions of bushels likely to be wast- 
ed, ete, really did not amount to as 
much as talked. While more potatoes 
were used, the regrettable thing, as 
noted in these columns at the time, 
was the unwillingness of retailers to 
meet the conditions and follow the 
downward course in the wholesale 
markets. Through ‘it all, however, 
prices to producers temporarily de- 
clined, and stocks were whittled down 


until the trade began to realize there 
were perhaps no more potatoes than 


’ 
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Making Most 
of Crops 


MUU 


needed before the advent of the 1918 
crop 

Then began the sharp upward turn 
in old potatoes in primary districts. 
Owing to the price aivance and en- 
larged demand, old potatoes cleaned 
up even better than anyone antici- 
pated; many No 2 and culls were uti- 


ized by starch factories. Some shrewd 
dealers profited greatly through their 
courage to hold during the low price 
level. 

In the west there was apparently no 
considerable fraction of last year’s 
crop in Wisconsin and Michigan held 
continuously in storage; the storage 
people as fast as they were able to do 
so, disposing of their purchases. Farm- 
ers, however, held and fed out to live 
stock an appreciable part of their po- 
tatoes after prices fell late im the win- 
ter or early spring; especially when it 
became apparent that cars could not 


be obtained for shipping. It seems 
that very few warehouses dumped 
sound potatoes. As noted in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s market reports 
from week to week, first-class old 
stock went out at reasonably good 


prices at wholesale markets when new 
stock from middle south appeared. 


Mixed Promise for 1918 Crop 


It is altogether too early to state 
definitely prospective yield of the 1nain 


crop of potatoes. As already an- 
nounced, considerable losses, particu- 
larly here in the east, have been suf- 
fered by early varieties through insect 
and more especially through fungous 
attacks. As to late potatoes, the 


outlook is uneven. In some important 
potatoes counties west and east the 
acreage is smaller than was expected, 
although no attempt just now to name 


the total. Climatic conditions in early 
summer did not prove wholly favor- 
able for cultivating or otherwise car- 


ing for crops: excessive rains here and 
there, more or less drouth in July and 
August and the sensitive weeks before 
maturity now here. 

It should be added, however, that 
conditions have apparently changed 
for the better during the first half or 
August, appearing better and 
hopes expressed for a continuance of 
present more favorable conditions up 
to the harvesting of a fair crop. 

This is true not only of the impor- 
tant central and middle western po- 
tato states, such as Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, but also of New 
York and New England. But be it re- 
membered here, potato sections al- 
ways depending upon the use of high 
grade commercial fertilizers are this 
year operating with little or no pot- 
ash. Hence, in a way it is a grand 
practical experiment. 


vines 





Handy Garden Tool 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON 

I visited a Seandinavian farmer one 
day. He was working in his garden. 
I noticed a handy instrument which 
he used, after he had been through 
with his horse cultivator. With it he 
could get in around the plants and 
pull out weeds, etc. And when he 
wished to draw dirt up around them 
he had a flat It was 


ra] 


edge to do it. 











\ Wooden Garden Tool 
very easy to make as I will show and 
he told me that where he was born, 


such a tool was used very much, espe- 


cially among the peasant class, and 
while if one was made of metal it 
might in sOme ways be better and 
wear longer, for ordinary garden 


work, one made of wood was as good, 
and being lighter was easier to handle. 
Also very inexpensive, as nearly any- 
one who is handy with tools, can make 





one. I have used one of these and 
have found it handy. 

Get a piece of board, hardwood pre- 
ferred, about 4 inches wide and 6 
inches long, varying according to one’s 
plan to use. Get an old broom handle 
or similar. Shape the board heart or 
V-shape and round or bevel edges. 
Bore a hole for handle, about 2 inches 
from flat edge. Handle can be put in 


at an angle to suit convenience of 
} 


user, 





Apple Orchard Intercrops 


Proper intercrops sensibly managed 
are in no way injurious to the adja- 
cent trees, and they will help mate- 
rially in carrying the cost of mainte- 
nance until the trees come into bear- 
ing, according to the Pennsylvania 
state college. Tilled annuals, such as 
potatoes, beans, tomatoes, early corn, 
and cabbage are preferable. Buck- 
wheat and clover have also proved 
satisfactory, but are best used in rota- 


tion. Rotations are especially desir- 
able where large acreages are in- 
volved. Untilled cereals, such as 


wheat, rye or oats, are very objection- 


able because of their stromg moisture 
the | 


draft near ripening time, when 
moisture is also especially needed by 
the trees. 


The intercrops shquld receive their 4 


usual] feritlization and a winter cover 
of rye, vetch, or similar plants should 
be provided when needed. Tall-grow- 
ing crops like corn should be kept 
far enough away 
avoid injurious shading. A 
mulch of strawy stable manure about 
the trees is also very desirable. 


For Jelly Making, fruits should be 
gathered somewhat less mature than 
for eating raw, because they then con- 


tain a larger proportion of pectin, or | 


vegetable jelly, and this makes the 
addition of gelatin unnecessary, To 
be sure they may yeed the addition of 
somewhat more sugar than if riper, 
but if riper they are better used for 
jam or for “bottling” as “canned 
goods.” 


from the trees to! 
good | 
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Ow ith labor so 
scarce and un- 
skilled, you need a seed 
drill that is simple to 
handle. Buy a CROWN 
Drill. Simply move the 
: pointer to the amount you 
wish to sow and drive ahead. The 
CROWN sows the right amount and 
at the right depth—its force feed is accu- 
rate. e fertilizer even handles 
damp goods successfully. 
Write today for 1918 Catalog 
We also make Lime and 
Fertilizer Sowers, Trac- 
tion Sprayers and Wheel- 
rrow Grass Seeders, 
CROWN MFG. CO. 
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Send for catalog of complete line of ‘*Money-Maker'* 
Belt and Motor Presses. Distributors everywhere, 


Swayne, Robinson&Co, 380 MainSt., Richmond, Ind, 
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66 bus. to acre. Write for circ. G.A. Read, Charlotte, Vt, 
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ed me $49.20 as I would have 
time per acre, costing me $1.64 per ton at plant.’ 


Simplex Soil Tester 
Automatically registers exact amountof ime an 


Gers Oe iced, Don't 3 an longer BE E your soil 
D ced, on't gues: ---BE | 
RIGHT = Mail postal for free literature Live dealers ead 


Simplex Manufacturing Co., Dept. 251-H3, Woodsboro, Md, 


This Man Saved $49.20 On 10 Acres By Testing His Soil At Home! 
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LIVE STOCK 
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Aug. 26-30, 1918 


UNITED STATES WAR EXHIBIT 


Acomprehensive exhibit prepared by the Departments of Agriculture, 
War, Navy, Food Administration and other bureaus. 
at least 8,000 square feet of floor space. 


PATRIOTIC PAGEANTS 


«Sanctioned by the Director General of Railroads) 
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FRUIT CROPS 
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Help Save the 





United States Government for 


our own crop is secured. 


respond to this appeal will get a 


Applicants. Every facility will be 
return to the United States. 


routes, may be had from the 


When Our Own Harvest Requirements Are Completed 


United States Help Badly Needed 
Harvest Hands Wanted 


Military demands from a limited population have made such a scarcity of 
farm help in Canada that the appeal of the Canadian Government to the 


Help to Harvest the Canadian Grain Crop of 1918 


Meets with a request for all available assistance to go forward as soon as 


The Allied Armies must be fed and therefore it is necessary to save every 
bit of the crop of the Continent—American and Canadian. Those who 


Warm Welcome, Good Wages, Good Board 
and Find Comfortable Homes 


A card entitling the holder to a rate of one cent per mile from Canadian 
Boundary Points to destination and return will be given to all Harvest 


Information as to wages, railway rates an 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Branches in all large cities of the U. S. 





Canadian Crops 









afforded for admission into Canada and 
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Wake Up---Laborers Necded 


Paul T. Brady pleads immediate action---Crisis ahead 


HAVE just returned from a trip to 
I my farm. My property in 

Dutchess county, N Y, consists 
of nearly 1500 acres of land on which 
I have several hundred head of pure- 
pred Holstein cattle; have nearly 200 
acres of corn planted; have harvested 
hundreds of tonsof hay; have hundreds 
of acres planted to beets, carrots, pota~- 
toes, garden truck, oats, rye and other 
farm products. Until this trip I never 
realized the seriousness which confronts 
the country from the standpoint of 
labor. Two weeks ago on my place I 
had nearly 50 men employed. With- 
out any reason except that they could 
get higher wages, these men have left 
me until today I have less tnan 25. 

Iam paying my laboring men $45 
to $60 a month and board, and many 
of these men are not worth the last 
jtem—their board. Others are worth 
as much as any laboring man, but the 
poorest Ones want just as much as the 
best, and unless they can have it, away 
they go. It is needless to say that 
today with the price of milk, produce 
and other things that the farmer is 
able to secure, he cannot hive, make 
both ends meet and pay these prices 
and especially is this true of the large 
enterprises like mine. 

Many farmers are doing as well as 
they can with such help as they can 
get on their own places. One man 
told me yesterday that he, himself, his 
son-in-law, his wife, her sister and 
daughter had been able to harvest 
part of his crops, but did not believe 
they would be able to get them all in. 
In my own case, I know that I cannot 
and it is no question today of making 
money with the farmer or with the 
man cultivating land. It is a question 
of the limit of his resources and he 
is losing money Continuously; and few, 
if any of them, are making both ends 
meet. 

So far as dairying is concerned, the 
federal government has fixed a price 
on feeds. But no man can buy feeds 
at those prices or within approximate- 
ly $20 a ton of those prices. Everyone 
knows that and nothing can be done 
about it so that regulation is nonsense 
and of no value whatever. The miller, 
his agent, broker and wholesale and 
retail feed men have the situation in 
hand so that regulation amounts to 
nothing and the farmer must pay. 


largely Government Controlled 


Today, all classes of labor are more 
or less under government control ex- 
cept the railroads and farms. The rail- 
roads, being a United States govern- 
ment institution, as they are at the 
present time, are in a position to pay 
high wages or low as they please, and 
if there is a deficit, the taxpayer will 
be called on to pay the bill through 
war saving stamps. Liberty 1:oans, and 
the diverse means for producing rev- 
enue; but who is going to provide rev- 
enue to meet the deficiency or losses 
that now confront the farmier? The 
serious part of this situation is that 
no one seems to realize the serious- 
ness of it, and that while we must 
send men to the front in Europe, they 
are useless there unless they are bol- 
stered up in every way by the people 
at home with arms, munitions, and 
last—but what should be first—with 
food, and the whole country seems to 
think that the food element will take 
care of itself. 

As a war measure, it is my earnest 


belief today that every man of the 
age of 16 to 65 should be registered. 
It may be a great task to do tnis but I 
believe it would not be expensive as 
there are in nearly every township in 
the United States plenty of patriotic 
women that would take this clerical 
work under consideration. These men 
would then be classified as to what 
they were doing, what they could 
do and where they would be available 
to be assigned to certain work for 
which they were best fitted if they 
were. at liberty to do the work, but 
thus assigned, their assignment should 
be as definite and as binding as is that 
of the conscript or volunteer in the 
United States service, and no man 
should be allowed to leave that work 
without sufficient cause. 

Today, the laborers on the farms 
are, as a majority, the off-scouring of 
all other laboring classes. I have 
good laborers that are from 5) to (5 
years of age and I have others thet 
are younger, that are useless. My 
best men have been drafted or have 
volunteered until now I do not be- 
lieve I will be abie to harvest one- 
half of my crops. 


Women to the Rescue 


I have and am continuing to em- 
ploy members of the woman’s land 
army and I want to say in all sin- 
cerity I have found them more effi- 
cient and better laborers than the 
men. Where they have been put at 
work in fields weeding corn and other 
work they are fitted to do the men 
have even quit the farm rather than 
work with them because the work 
was too much for the men. During 
all the hot weather of recent wecks 
these women and girls have sta:ed 
at their work against even my own 
protest, but there is a limit to what 
they can do and there is a limit to 
the labor that I can secure. 

Men that I have had in my employ 
have been paid more wages by the 
railroads and have left me. I came 
back to New York intending to have 
a talk with the federal labor officers 
on this situation, but I find they are 
away and it was uncertain when some 
of them would return. One of our 
troubles is that many men that are 
in these official positions are imprac- 
ticable. They do not know and do 
not realize the crisis that confronts 
this country. 

My earnest recommendation is the 
conscription of labor, its immediate 
registration, not only of labor, but of 
all men between the ages of 16 and 


65. Every man can do more or less 
of something. We have too many 
slackers, too many idle men today. 


We have too many men that have no 
responsibility, care nothing for the 
country, the governmcnt or anyone 
else so long as they can get a bundle 
of hay to sleep on and a hand-out at 
the back door. Not only this class, 
but many of the better class that are 
working on farms care nothing as to 
what the result of the war will be. 
Now, why should we all suffer 
when our men in France and the 
starving nations of Europe that we 
are compelled to feed, be put in 
jeopardy because the politicians are 
playing for the laboring vote? For 
God’s sake, let our country wake up 
to the seriousness of the situation. 
Our men cannot fight our battles 
without munitions and they certainly 
cannot fight our battles without food 


to live on. They cannot live on pow- 
der, lead and steel. Again wake up, 
wake up, wake up. 
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Cordial Welcome at Old Reliable American Agriculturist’s Building 


A cordial welcome is extended to all of our readers to make Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s building their headquarters while attending the Ohio 


State fair. 
make use of everything we have. 


Our latchstring is always out, and we want you to come and 
It is yours, free of cost, without even 


the asking. A free check room is provided, with attendants in charge, 


for luncheons, umbrellas, parasols, packages, etc. 


Numerous chairs and 


tables are also under the broad piazzas, where you may sit, or lunch, 


or visit with your friends and neighbors. 


Thousands heretofore have 


made use of these accommodations, and the editors of the old reliable 
want each and every reader, as well as their friends, more than ever to 


make use of these. 


The building is located very near the center of the 


grounds, near the agricultural building, and id just a few steps from 
Where the vast display of machinery will be exhibited. 


their life. To do all these things re- 
quires a good deal of skill and expe- 
rience. 


altogether a lost art, although I do 
not think ‘many of us can do as well 
as to market the milk in some form, 
and yet butter making is far safer 
than cheese making, if the skim milk 
is profitable used and a few principles 
are observed. 


it touches, run through the separator 
at once after milking and cool to 50 
degrees by surrounding the receptacle 
with cold water. 
each time before 
Warm 
viously made will invariably make for 
thick buttermilk and 
very good cream tank can be made by 
using 
sides large enough to hold one churn- 
ing. Jacket this with heavy building 
paper close fitting, then make another 
jacket of the same material with a 
space of 4+ inches between, doing the 
same thing for the bottom, then fill 
the'space with planer shavings cover- 
ing the top with a paper circle cut to 
fit and a tin cover over all. 
will serve as a storage and ripening 
can combined. 


lated for a churning take out the can 
and warm the mass by setting in a hot 
water bath on the kitchen stove. 
until 
about 64 degrces, then let stand again 
jacketed until sour or ripe, probably 
24 hours will do it, then churn. 
clean 
close 
churned. 
cool the cream to 54 or 56 degrees. The 
butter will have more body if churned 
at a low temperature. 
while the butter is in granular form, 
draw off the buttermilk and add water 
enough to float it at from 50 to 54 de- 
grees, adding a little salt, which will 
make for a cleaner separation, repeat 
once or perhaps twice until the drain- 
age is clear, then add salt at the rate 
of, well to suit the taste of the con- 
sumer; and don't, by the way, try to 
educate him to your notion, life is too 
short and it won't pay. 


mixing with a ladle or fork, stand un- 
til tne salt has dissolved, then revolve 
the churn until rolled into a solid ball. 
Take out and put away in a cool place 
for a few hours and rework to take 
Out the streaks, or if preferable, finish 
the working at once. Keep everything 
clean, including the milking stools, not 
a washed clean, but a boiled clean, 
and a very good butter can be made 
with a cheap outfit if the foregoing 
suggestions are 
Cook. 


service is now available to shippers 
at many markets, and applications for 
inspections should be addressed to the 
inspector in charge of that market. 
Beginning with July 1 
ment of agriculture at Washington 
has sent out a full list covering all the 
big cities and many of the smaller 
cities. 
on application. 
rill, 148 State street, is the supervis- 
ing inspector; at Buffalo George E. 
Engels, 232 Post Office building; at 
New York (also for Jersey City) E. L. 
Markell, 204 Franklin street; at Phila- 
delphia R. J. Russell, 312 Insurance 
Exchange building. 


Plow Handle Talks 

{From Page 121.] 
expel the moisture and kept for six 
weeks or two months’ at a tempera- 
ture under 50 degrees it will carry a 
mild flavor for a long time, the objec- 
tionable bacteria having largely lost 


Making Butter on Farm 
Butter making on the farm is not 


Keep the milk clean and everything 


Do the same thing 
mixing the cream. 
cream mixed with that pre- 


bad flavor. A 


a tin can with perpendicular 


This can 


When enough cream has accumu- 


Stir 
the temperature has reached 


Ifa 
developed, a 
result when 
Before churning, however, 


lactic acid has 
separation will 


Stop the churn 


Let the salted mass, after a gentle 


followed.—[H. E. 





Food Production Inspection—This 


the depart- 


A copy of this may be secured 
At Boston C. E. Mer- 





the attractive fla- 
vor of the healthful 
cereal dri 


/POSTUM. 


|. And it's fine for 


them too, for it 
contains nothing 
h — only the 
goodness of wheat 
and pure molasses. 


PosTUM is now regu- 
larly used in place 
of tea and coffee 
in many of the best 
of families. 
Wholesome econom- 
ical and healthful. 


“There's a Reason” 



























Plan early for fall seeding 
—carefully prepare seed- 
bed—arrange for fertilizer 
—sow good seed wheat 
of the right variety—sow 


“‘Hoffman’s 
Seed Wheat” 


Grown in famous Lancas- 
ter Wheat Belt—known in 
every section for its hardi- 
ness — vitality — produc- 
tiveness. Is reliable—means 
increased yields wherever 
taken to be sown. 

(Eight varieties—smooth and 
bearded sorts—graded—sound 
cleaned clean — free of rye, 
cockle, garlic, chess, smut. 
Shown here is the head of 
“Leap’s Prolific” variet y— 
yielding 35 to 46 bushels per 
acre. 

Seed must please you. Sold 
on Money Back Plan. Costs 
very little per acre to change 
to ‘‘Hoffman’s Seed.”’ 


7 “Hoffman’s Wheat Book” 


Decribes varieties — offers 
other farm seeds. It is free— 
with samples— if, you tell 
where you saw this offer. 


Write for it today 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 
Landisville, Lancaster Ce., Pa. 















ITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1802 Oaktand Ave., Kansas C 


Moe. 
1802 Empire Bidg., — 


Pittsburg, Pa. 














Send NO Mio new 


These NATIONAL FARM SHOES are the 
is why I am glad to send you a pair NO MON 


solid wear. 















mail coupon. 


own home. 


Only this 


) These shoes are s: 1 i 
will surely want to keep aan. Boe — 


not pay for shoes until they arrive. 
DIRECT TO YOU FROM THE SHOE MARKET OF THE WORLD 
That is why Be peice is only $3.35. 

ote the splendid selected leather! F Md 
your feet! Examine the ‘‘Indestructo”’ heavy haere e Setormers write, these 
shoes look good after 6 months of hard wear. If they aren’t the best work shoe 


of the Style. Comfort and Quality. U t f 
these wonderful! shoes while this special ad cls ened. -tiadaiaiaiiol 


SEND" AE rere runcion 


pon, no money. 








greatest work shoe value ever offered. That 
EY IN ADVANCE. Powerfully built, full of 
and so absolutely comfortable that you 
t trouble about making out your check. Simply 
They will come at once. 


Why pay $6 or $6? Slip these shoes on in your 
Customers write these 


l return your money. You are the judge 





81 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me pair of National Farm 
i I will pay only $3.35 cn 


2 
cou-) § Dear Sir: 


That brings : arrival and examine them carefully. If I 
BLACK OR these splendid § am not satisfied in every way I will return 
TAN. shoes to you, 1 them and you will refund my money. 
a aes. : Bie. ccccccccees Gi xe ésiowacas 
Peter Turchon, 81 Beach St.,Boston,Mass. 4 “00 srrrrrrrrreeeeeeeee ne 
r ———— 
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Among the Farmers 


——————— 


NEW YORK 
New York State Fair 


One of the finest additions to the 
New York state fair at Syracuse Sep- 
“tember 9-14, is an imposing structure 
dedicated to the horse. Built under 
such trying circumstances a year ago 
this building will be the pride of 
ever lover of a horse. Everyone will 
go through the grounds this year ob- 
serving the splendid exhibits with 
greater pride than ever. Co-worker 
with the horse is the farm tractor, a 
competitor of course, but a friendly 
one and aiming to do such work that 
it can do better than a horse, thus not 
harming but helping. 

The state fair this year will have an 
unusually attractive tractor show. 
Every important make will be on ex- 
hibit and no better opportunity will 
be offered to those interested. A spa- 
cious acreage contiguous to the 
grounds has been proyided for a prac- 
tical demonstration of tractor plows 
and other tractor features. This is 
to be purely educational; but not only 
tractors but every kind of farm tool, 
implement and machine will be shown 
on the grounds. 

What an opportunity is offered to 
those interested in these lines or pro- 
spective purchasers! It is impossible 
to point out all of the lines to be 
hibited. These run up into scores and 
scores, and then each one is subdi- 
vided many times. And above all, the 
state fair will this year be a national 
war festival. It is just the event for 
a real outing and for the entire family. 





Financing Wheat Growers 

The patriotic farmers’ fund, with 
headquarters at Utica, N Y, an- 
nounces that it is prepared to finance 


New York state farmers for planting 
wheat to the extent of $10 an acre. 
This should make it possible for 
every farmer not only to plant a full 
acreage, but to use proper equipment 
and sufficient fertilizer to insure the 
best results. 


It is estimated that the funds fur- 
nished by the patriotic farmers’ fund 


enabled farmers to increase their 
acreage of wheat and rye by at least 
180,000 acres last season. Even big- 
ger results are looked for this year, 
as many farmers who planted in an 
experimental way last year will 
largely increase their planting of 


winter wheat. 





Wyoming Co—A good many apple 
trees had been killed by cold weather, 
so there are very few apples. Other 
crops are good, including feed, hay, 
potatoes and corn. 


Washington Co—Farmers nearly 
done haying; a light crop except new 
seeding, which was very heavy. Rye 
is only a half crop. Winter wheat is 
light, but spring wheat good. Corn 
very backward. Oats good; most 
pieces are down or badly twisted. 


There will be no apples. New milch 
cows are high at $100 or better; beef 
dull, with not much call. No thresh- 
ing done. 

Erie Co—Haying is nearly over nd 
a good crop. Oats got so ripe that 
farmers had to stop haying to cut 
their oats; they are a good crop. 
Potatoes are looking well; corn is 
growing fine. Gardens are all doing 
well. No sale for old hay yet. Buck- 
wheat is doing well. Butter is 43c 
p Ib, eggs 46c p doz, 

Steuben Co—Haying well along. 
Barley and oats ripening and pro.nise 


well. Corn is backward. Potatoes 
show the effect of drouth. 3uck- 
wheat acreage large and looking 
well. Milk yield falling off as season 
advances and pasturage dries up. 
Apples developing well and many 
early ones going on the market at 


about $1 p bu. Potatoes sell at $2 p 
bu, eggs 50c p doz, butter 45c p Ib. 
Farm help is scarce, but aided by 
weather conditions crops been 
cared for satisfactorily. 

Franklin Co—Farmers 
ished haying with about 
average crop. Harvesting 
crop is about over and is good. Po- 
tatoes look fairly good, but most 
fields of corn a complete failure. 
July milk brought farmers about $2 
p 100 lbs. Farmers are discouraged 
with the help question, which con- 
tinues to grow worse. Butter is 49c 
p Ib, new potatoes $1.75 p bu, eggs 
ite p doz, pork 26c p Ib. 


have 


have fin- 
75% of an 
the grain 


Crown Point-—The hay crop was 
about normal. Scarcity of help 
caused farmers to combine their la- 
bor in many instances and help each 
other. Grain of all kinds looks good. 
Many fine good fields of corn to be 
seen. Pears a failure, apples a small 
crop. Berries of all kinds plentiful. 


Some mountains blue with blueber- 
ries. Veal calves 16c p Ib live, eggs 
45c p doz, pork 22c p Ib dressed. 
The fruit evaporators of the state 
recently sent delegates to Washington 





to appeal for coal for drying the 
vast quantities of apples and other 
fruit available this fall. 


DELAWARE 
Much Wheat Marketed 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

Wheat threshing is about over, and 
most growers have sold and delivered 
their crops. Prices have ranged from 
$2.22 to $2.25. Farmers did not think 
it was any use to hold their wheat 
and take the risk of fire and shrink- 
age since the government had set the 
price. There was only about 50% of 
a crop, and many say they will lose 
money this season on their wheat 
when the increased cost of fertilizer, 
labor, binder, twine and the price of 
threshing, which has jumped from 4 
to 8 cents a bushel, is considered. 

Apples are being marketed in large 
quantities. The crop is large and the 
quality fine. Some of the largest 
growers will make independent for- 
tunes this season. The Yellow Trans- 
parent appears to be the best seller. 
Prices have ranged from $1 to $3 per 
hamper. IF. M. Soper is said to have 
ee $900 worth of apples in one 
ay. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Raleigh Co—Farmers are busy 
threshing wheat. Corn is doing well. 
Hay harvesting is well under way. 
Some are cutting oats, which are 
good, but grass is not much good. 
Stock is on a standstill, nothing mov- 
ing at all. Hogs looking very fine 
and high in price. 

Nicolas Co—The early season was 
unfavorable for corn in this section. 
Up to four weeks ago it looked as if 
the corn crop would be a failure, but 
recent rains and warm weather have 
improved the corn prospects wonder- 
fully. The potato crop has been 
damaged by tip burn, and some pota- 
toes are reported as almost a failure. 
The season is favorable for late buck- 
wheat. There is a disease among the 
hogs, and while many hogs have been 
sick, most of them have recovered; 
several have died, however. 


OHIO 


Ohio Patrons’ Reunion 
F, J. TABOR, STATE MASTER 

The Ohio state fair at Columbus, 
beginning August 26, this year offers 
ideal recreational and educational 
opportunities. It will be an inspiring 
exposition of rural activities, and will 
portray many of the things that Ohio 
farmers are doing to help win the 
war. The shortage of labor has 
affected every farm in Ohio. To 
answer this call, labor-saving ma- 
chinery and labor-saving devices have 
been given first place. Come to the 
fair and learn how you can make up 
for depleted man power on the farm. 

In accordance with the custom of 
the past, the grange re-union will be 
held in the grange hall, Wednesday 
and Thursday, August 28 and 29. 
Speaking every afternoon from 2 to 4. 
To stimulate attendance, an atten- 
dance contest will be held and a $10 
prize will be given the grange secur- 
ing first, and $5 for the grange secur- 
ing second, in registered attendance 
in each of the following districts: 
First district, Franklin county; second 
district, all granges within 50 miles 
of Columbus; third district, more 
than 50 miles. 

A special prize will be given of $10 
to the grange whose members 
travel the most miles by auto to see 
the fair. This will be determined by 
multiplying the number of patrons 
registered from any one grange by 
the miles traveled. It will be a signal 
honor to win these prizes this strenu- 
ous year. 

Come to the state fair. It is your 
fair. Make your home at grange 
headquarters. 


Clark Co—Threshing from the field 
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is in full blast. Wheat is yielding 15 
to 25 bus to the acre, which is a near 
average. Oats 40 to 50 bus p acre. 
Rye is turning out very well; hay 
was all made in fine condition and of 
good quality. Corn doing very well 
and earing well. Wheat in this 
county is of good quality. Early po- 
tatoes a little short in yield on ac- 
count of dry weather. Late potatoes 
gees. Hogs very high, $19.85 for the 
est. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hanterdon Co—Corn is very un- 
even and promises to be a poor crop. 
Oats crop a record breaker, giving 
from 60 to 80 bus p acre. Potatoes 
a failure, as blight has been worse 
than ever before. Live stock is very 
high. A public sale of two carloads 
of York state springers averaged $160 
p hd. On account of shortage of 
labor, the acreage of wheat will be 
reduced. Farmers are not satisfied 
with the price for wheat. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dauphin Co—The biggest hay and 
wheat crops that have ever been 
grown in this county were harvested, 
the average of the latter being 17 bus 


p acre. Potato crop in many places 
not good, due to blight and drouth. 
Butter is selling at 50 to 


5de p Ib, 
eggs 40 to 45c, potatoes $2.10 to $2.2 
p bu. 


MARYLAND 


Harford Co—Corn will hardly 
make a good average crop. It is 
tasseling unusually short, but the 
appearance of the crop is much better 
in the northern part of the country. 
Tomatoes and sugar corn are affected 
by the dry weather, but may make a 
fair crop. Wheat is being threshed 
and some good yields are reported. 
Oats about all harvested and a good 
yield is being obtained. Milk yields 
are falling off on account of dry 
pasturage and flies. 

Washington Co—Farmers are get- 
ting on well with plowing for fall 
seeding. A few peaches and lima 
beans are being shipped. The apple 
crop will be less than 25% of normal. 
The early potato crop is being dug, 
and the average yield will be from 
25 to 30% of last year’s production. 
Late potatoes look good, but are be- 
ginning to suffer from the drouth. 


Farmers’ National Mass Mecting 


R. D. Cooper, vice-president of the 
National milk producers’ association, 
makes the following appeal in behalf 
of the Washington farm mass meet- 
ing. During the decade there prob- 
ably has not been an announcement 
of more vital interest to American 
farmers than the meeting called by 
the federal board of farm organiza- 
tions at Washington, D C, August 27 
to 29. This meeting, which will be 
not only a meeting, is open ‘*o all 
other farm organizations and indi- 
vidual farmers. 

Unity of action at the present time 
is necessary to accomplish results. It 
will be the purpose of this meeting to 
help strengthen each and every bona 
fide farmers’ organization, and unite 
the efforts of these organizations in 
one cause. As this war cannot and 
will not be won without food, no one 
will deny the farmer the right to a 
voice in remolding the world’s poli- 
cies. The American farmer must be 
heard through his organizations, and 
tt is for the purpose of considering 
present needs and looking to the 
future that this meeting is called. 

There will be present at this great 
meeting representatives from more 
than a dozen national farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and many others that are 
not national in scope, whose purpose 
it will be by united effort to try and 
accomplish some of those things 
which will be of real value and worth 
while to ourselves and our children. 
















Sheep. 





NCLE SAM is asking New York State 

farmers to help him grow more wheat 

—the world’s greatest breadstuff. If 
you’re hesitating because of lack of ready 
funds, we can help you. 


We will loan, on approved 6% notes, any 
sum needed up to $ro an acre for seeding 
wheat ground. No signature but your own 
will be required. You can use the money to 
buy seed and fertilizer and to pay for labor 
and equipment. 


The earlier you start, the better the crop 
will probably be; so write us at once. 
us how many acres you intend to plant and 
how much you will need. 


We also loan money to purchase Hogs and 


PATRIOTIC FARMERS FUND 
M. W. COLE, Secretary 
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UTICA, N. Y. 
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» our an find a quick market 
anything and everything that any farmer ‘or other 


SasatS soll, buy. rent or exchange op 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num. 
ber counts as one wor must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran 
insertion in issue of the following week. — 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or ‘ 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPB or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., Mew York City 











LIVE STOCK 





Pigs five to 10 weeks, Berkshires $10 os $15 po ; 
breds $8 to $10. HERBERT MYRICK. Wisse: F:., 
Wilbraham, Mass. a Saas See 





PUREBRED BERKSHIRE PIGS for aie 7 








weeks old. Papers furnished. S. S. KEES z 
RD, Oxford. N J. . 
AYRSHIRE females for sale 


All Write fi hi 

ages. e for photo, prices and b ; 

ORCHARDDALE FARM, Alfred Station, x _ 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull calf. J 

KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. — 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GROW ROSEN RYE. It yields more bushels per 
acre, more flour per bushel, better flour, larger 
kernels, longer, broader heads than any cther rya 
— for prices. EDW. E. EVANS, West Branch, 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit 
next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, goosebe 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees, 


shrubs for fail’ 
aes fre, HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 


HIDES 


LET UD TAN YOUR HIDB—Cow, ho 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on senpent “= 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. Rochester, N Y 














DOGS 
ARTHUR GILSON. Madrid: Springs, Nye Sas 
MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—12-25 gas or kerosene Mogu! tractor, 
gant in good condition. D. EB. PAGE, Perry, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KENTUCKY’S BEST NATURAL LEAF. chewing 
or smoking, two pounds, $1; seven pounds, $%; post- 
paid. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield, Ky. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the pure! . They are shipped subject to trial ia 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t. 


[OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employe» 
on farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—For fine country estate where the best 
of accommodations and wages are provided for, one 
orchard man, one gardener, two teamsters, two 
milkers and able, experienced 

















two 
men_ need apply. Send your application to * 
LMS,” 710 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N Y. 


WANTED, AT ONCE—A general farmer. with 
grown family, to run my farm, truck and timber at 
times. Must be up to date farmer, with good habits 
and recommendation. Will pay from fifteen hundred 
a year up and privileges. G. C. DAVISON, RF D2, 
Ringtown. Pa. 

THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT war jobs ope 
to farmers, men, women, 18 or over. $100 month; 
easy work; experience unnecessary. ist positions 
free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept T40. Rochester, N Y. 

$40 PER MONTH and expensees paid good men for 
taking orders. Steady work. PROTECTIVE NURSEB- 
IES, Geneva. N Y. 














WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
5 ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 

ty. I ° 


AGENTS WANTED 


FARMERS ATTENTION—Make your spare time 
pay you big money selling our grade fruit and 
eto. Write for par 
ERIS, Box AA, 





Newark, New York state 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—One of the oldest publishing houses = 
America wishes several women to call on farmers in 
western New York counties, to sell and collect sub- 
scriptions for a weekly farm paper. Write ful! par 
ticulars, with business experience, if 20 





weekly salary and expenses paid. Women raist a 
living on farms given preference. LOCK BOX . 
Syracuse, N Y 





ee) 


ARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy. 
sell, rent, or exchange thelr farms, farm lands, 
or cther real 
LET US MAIL. YOU description and prices of i 
south. no P 
ir FARMERS SALES CLUB, 





JR REAL ESTATE M 
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Getting All of Wheat Value 


Never before were conditions more 
s 






for producers to secure 
t coming to them for wheat. 
of winter is now moving 
the threshing machines 
and the same will soon 
be true of springs. American Agri- 
culturist has closely followed and 
printed the many changes of the past 
year under what is practically govern- 
ment control; this including in re- 
cent weeks details regarding the new 
prices for the present crop. 

It now remains to add further de- 
tails about marketing wheat, showing 
just how the individual producer may 
sell his crop to or through the gov- 
ernment if he believes he is not get- 
ting all there is in it for him. This 
definite knowledge is all the more val- 
uable the present season when so 
many farmers are growing wheat for 
market who perhaps never before did 
such a thing. In the grain belt mar- 
ket conditions are reasonably well 
known, But untold numbers of farm- 
ers are in 1918 harvesting wheat with 
a surplus for market in such states as 
New York, Pennsylvania, the Virgin- 
ia, New Jersey, and even in New 
England. 

Regrouped in our little table here- 


favorable 
every cen 
The new crop 
rapidly from 
to the markets 





with are basic prices established by 
the government at various points 
where the United States grain corpo- 
ration is perfectly willing to buy wheat 
in elevators; also, the actual prices 


named by the government for many 

other grades, some of them showing 

a premium and some of them various 

discounts over the basic price, but all 

actual figures. 

NY Philadelphia Baltimore 
9 2.39 2.38% 





No 1 red winter (basic) 2.39% 

Kol hard winter (basic) 2.39 2.3 

No 1 dark hard winter 2.41 2. 

No 1 yellow hard winter 2.37 2. 

Ko 2 red winter........ 2.36 2. 

Ko 2 hard winter...... 2.36 2 

Ko 3 red winter....... 2.32 2.31 

No 3 hard winter...... 2.32 2.31% 
While wheat growers as a class will 

very largely market their crops 

through their regular local dealers, 


the latter, closely observing the gov- 
ernment regulations, there are times 
when a farmer will want to ship his 
own car of wheat independent and 
direct to the United States Grain cor- 
poration at one of the points named. 
He can now do this, and first of all, 
vill want to arrive at a very close ap- 
proximaton of what his wheat should 
net him. 
Details of the Operation 

“The actual regulations and prices 
how existing are about as follows: 
Take, for example, a farmer living at 
ismall railway station in central New 
York, with a carload of wheat which 
he is satisfied will grade No 2 red 
winter. The basic price at New York 
tity for No 1 red winter is $2.39%4 a 
bushel. This is what the Grain cor- 
poration considers a fair price and at 
which it is willing to buy No 1 red 
winter in elevator at New York. Now 
this car of No 2 red, as shown in the 
lable, is considered by the government 
in value 3 cents under No 1, or $2.36% 
at New York. The rate of freight 
from the little shipping station is, we 
will say, 12 cents a 100 pounds, equiv- 


alent to about 7144 cents a bushel of 
Wheat. Subtract this freight charge 
and there remains for the producer 
29. This for wheat unloaded at 
New York and placed in elevator, 
Weight and grade returns made to the 


Grain corporation, the latter to remit 


t producer on these weights and 
stades as reported. In the specimen 
tase the net price is $2.29. But from 
this the Grain corgeration deducts 1% 


administration charge for the service, 
say 24% cents. Thus the producer 
thould receive net about $2.26% on 


the basis of grades and weights sug-. 


ested in this specimen case. If his 


Wheat will grade no better than No 3 
ted winter, the discount is 7 cents 
wder No 1. Other varieties and 
fades can be worked out accordingly. 


Where Added Protection Comes In 
Among the advantages of knowing 
ow a farmer may ship direct is the 
rection it may mean to him through 
‘ng at his station in demanding fair 


staling from the local buyer. The 
- mer thus knows the actual prices 
é the primary markets and by de- 
Ucting. the intermediate charges of 


— and the small commission per- 

: ‘age, can find out what his wheat 
ught to bring him. 

ae in mind, also; that in the pres- 

vein there is nothing which pre- 

an buyer at the local loading sta- 
- rom placing’ his own grade upon 
Y wheat which he desires to pur- 
Se from the farmer. If in this way 












Ce 






Gate, How Best — 
- to Market | 


the buyer names a higher grade than 
it would actually work out In a city 
market, it is equivalent to an increase 
in the price and therefore to the good 
of the producer. 

On the other hand, if the local buyer 
lowers the grade, the farmer’s protec- 
tion is to ship the wheat direct to the 
Grain corporation. In this connection 
it should be remembered that coun- 
try elevators and buyers are every- 
where recognized by the government 
as entitled to receive fair compensa- 
tion for their services, this usually 
along the line of long established cus- 
tom. The point is to see that no heav- 
ier toll is exacted than is right. 

Summarized, the wheat grower must 
keep in mind that if he is not satisfied 
with the figures offered by individual 
buyers or with the grading of wheat, 
his protection lies in being able to 
ship direct to the Grain corporation at 
some one of the terminal markets. 


Guaranteed Price for 1919 Wheat 


The president has not as yet issued 
a proclamation guaranteeing any 
fixed price for wheat harvested in the 
calendar year 1919. The newspapers 
have reported Mr Hoover as stating 
that the government probably would 
buy up several hundred million 
bushels of wheat harvested this year 
and hold it against a possible lean 
year in 1919. If this policy should 
be pursued, it would render doubly 
necessary some sort of assurance as 
to the price next year, in order that 
the farmers will not be obliged to 
compete against the suggested carry- 
over of several hundred million 
bushels. 

If the president does not issue his 
proclamation at an early date, con- 
gress will probably take the matter 
up when it reassembles August 26. 
I should be very glad to have a few 
statements from practical farmers as 
to the cost of production during the 
current calendar year and as to the 
prospective cost of the crop of 1919, 





based upon current prices of farm 
machinery and other essentials of 
production.—[T. P. Gore, United 


States senate, Washington, D C, 


How Prices Are Figured on 
Wheat by Products 


AN EXAMPLE THAT MAKES PLAIN THE 
WHOLE THING 


Each of the 8000 or more mills in 
the United States that grind wheat 
are now under license from United 
States food administration. It has pro- 
vided each mill with a uniform sales 
contract. The mill makes out its bill 
on said contract. On the back of the 
document is printed the government 
price which the mill must not exceed. 
Mill may add $2 more for wheat mill 
feeds containing not less than 90% soft 
winter wheat, provided the same is so 
marked. If any mill charges in excess 
of its officially authorized printed 
schedule, report same to Federal food 
administrator, at the capital of your 
state. If mill gives credit it must 
charge only actual interest. The mill 
may charge only one margin from car. 
load basis. 

Here Is An Example 


Suppose you order 30 tons of wheat 
mixed feed from any mill at Toledo, 
O, this being the bran and middlings 
run together and sacked in 600 new 
jute bags, each containing 100 pounds 
soft winter wheat mixed feed: 

(a) Maximum fair price of milk 

in bulk, as per official schedule 

No 1 on back of uniform sales 

contract, in Toledo, per ton of 

wheat mixed feed ..... saceus - + $28.71 
(b) , Differential for soft winter 


SRR ere - 2,00 
(c) Freight from Toledo to any 

point taking Boston rate, in- 

cluding war tax, per ton ..... . 5.45 
(d) Cost of 600 jute. bags ....... 6.00 

Total cost of carload from To- 

ledo delivered to anyone at any 

ener ae rete $42.16 


If you order a mixed carload contain- 
ing at least 40% of feeds or wheat flour 
substitutes, and balance wheat fiour, the 
mill may charge you an extra 25 cents 
per barrel on flour or an extra 50 cents 
per-ton on feed. If you are a wholesale 
feed dealer and buy in less than carload 
lots, you can be charged an extra $1 
per ton, retail feed dealers for ditto $2, 
all feed dealers for less than one ton $3, 

In the above example, the Toledo 
price of bran being $27.46, its price de- 
livered at Boston points in carlots would 
be $40.91. Toledo’s price of middlin 
shorts and red dog being $29.46 
price would be $42.90 
ered to any Boston nt. If these feeds 
are Spring wheat, there is a saving of 
the $2 per ton. 


The price varies for each milling 
point. Freight also varies between dif- 








ferent points. It ispresumed that official 
prices are so fixed that wheat by- 
products from any mill anywhere will 
cost about same for same quality de- 
livered at any same point. This theory 
does not work out in practice, how- 
ever. Thus a flour mill at any point 
taking Boston rate may sell at $30.91 
bulk mill carload lots the mixed feed it 
produces from the whole spring wheat 
it grinds. Same feed at Toledo sells for 
$28.71; adding $5.45 for freight makes 
it cost $34.16 per ton. Thus there is a 
differential of $3.26 per ton in favor 
of the Boston miller, out of which he 
must pay the higher price fixed for 
whole wheat grown or raised in the 
east or delivered from the west. 
Local Dealers’ Margins 

“Sales of feed to consumers must be 
made at not more than a reasonable 
margin over basis. The federal food 
administrator of the state where the 
mill or warehouse is located will indi- 


cate what margin will be considered 
reasonable.”—[United States Regula- 
tion. 


Any dealer may charge $1 a ton for 
handling straight carlots, or $1.50 a 
ton for mixed carlots. You see it is up 
to the official for your state to say 
what margin any dealer may charge 
for less than carload lots. As soon as 
the state food administrations have 
ruled on this point, The Homestead 
will print it. 


Chaos in Feed Trade 

Nobody seems to know where any- 
body is just now in this matter of mill 
feeds in general, and of wheat by- 
products in particular. Under date of 
July 22, U S food administration sent 
an official order to each of the S000 or 
more flouring mills east of the Rocky 
mountains, instructing it as to price 
and terms upon which it could sell its 
wheat flour and wheat by-products 
from and after said date. This is the 
so-called permanent order which su- 
persedes the government’s so-called 
termporary order of July 1. Consum- 
ers of feeds are angry because the 
July 22 price schedule is an advance 


-- 


7 ae 


of about $5 a ton over the July 1 
schedule. 

Not only this, but many dealers in 
the middle states and N E still declare 
their inability to get straight carloads 
of any wheat by-product from the new 
crop at the official prices. They com- 
plain the reply is that the mills are 
selling only in mixed carlots of flour 
and feed or not at all. Many local 
dealers and many farmers do not want 
to buy mixed carlots containing not 
less than 40% of flour, especially as 
such lots add 50c to the ton price and 
25¢e to the barrel of flour. Farmers 
are becoming more and more insistent 
that it is up to the U S food adminis- 
tration to see to it that they are en- 
abled to buy wheat by-products at the 
prices and terms fixed by the govern- 
ment’s order. If farmers cannot get 
the stuff, they want to know why. 

Meanwhile the feed division of the 
Illinois food administration, acting un- 
der instructions from Washington, ad- 
vises that Illinois growers of barley or 
rye will not be allowed to feed barley 
without a special permit. This is a 
matter of grave importance in the 
west, because probably 95% of all the 
dairy farmers in northern Illinois are 
planning to use no other feed than the 
barley which they have raised this 
year, which is by all odds the cheap- 
est feed at the present time. Latest 
advices from the west are that state 
and local food administrators @lso are 
all up in the air and do not know 
what the Washington authorities are 
driving at. a 

The-news is out that the food ad- 
ministration at Washington is now 
considering a schedule of fixed prices 
for other feeds in addition to wheat 
by-products. Many western farmers 
say they cannot buy wheat bran or 
wheat middlings at their local mills 
because of the differential in favor of 
shipments in carlots) Some of these 
farmers say if they cannot get feed, 
they may have to put green goggles 
on their cows and feed sawdust. 

All the facts in the matter, so far 
as known, were fully set forth in 
American Agriculturist of August 1T 
























For 
FORD 


Cars 


Shock 


you, if you say the word. 








We invite you 


change in the riding qualities of a Ford. It will 

give your car the smooth, easy, restful glide you 

associate only with high priced limousines. 
Proveour claims. Ride in aFord equipped with the 


PATENTED 


Absorber 


We will apply a set for ten days’ free trial. At the end of that t me 
we will remove the set without a question and without a cent of cost to 


There’s no obligation to buy tied onto this offer. If you've never ridden 
on Hasslers, have a set put on, even though now you don’t think you want 
them. We will take the risk because we know what Hasslers do to a Ford. 
. Don’t take some other fellow’s word for this. Try 

>. Hasslers yourself. You will “try anything once,”— 
thereis no risk or trouble in this offer for you. 

Besides making your Ford ride like a $2,000 car, 
Hasslers save tires, gasoline, reduce up-keep one-third, 
and increase the resale value of your car. 
million of the Patented Hasslers now in use. 


Write today—now—for Free Trial 
Blank and name of nearest dealer, 


1S) 


to ride ina 
Hasslerized 


Ford 


he Hassler 
Shock Ab- 
sorber makesa 
marvelous 
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Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 1800 ~ Spruce St., Indianapolis, Ind. ia 




















TRADE 


Apply 
Varnish 
cormre rear 


Do you know what WHITING- ADAMS 
means? It meane satisfaction in brushes, 






VULCAN Rubber Cemented Brushes; 
By using them prevent crawling, imitation alligator ; 
akin, leopard-like spots and other ecaley defects in 
Varnished Surfaces. 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Bostoa, U.S.A, 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
work, se wear, ys wa os by yy Lyd. Gold Medal and hn mag 
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regarding the government's order of 
July 22. That order is still in effect, 
so far as known. It doesn’t compel 
any mill to sell feeds or flour. But the 
government’s order does fix the price 
and terms that must be observed by 
each mill when it does sell any such 
stuff. If any mill has the goods and 
refuses to sell same, such mills should 
be reported forthwith to U S food ad- 
ministration, Washington, D C. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFFRINGS 
COMPARED WITIL ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 Ibs r-—Cattle—, -—Hogs—, 7, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 191 

Chicago +++-$18.75 $14.90 $19.75 $19.00 $14.40 $11.10 

New York .... 18.25 14.75 20.90 18.25 13.50 10.00 

Buffalo ....+.+ 17.90 13.75 20.60 19.25 12.75 11.00 

Pittsburgh .... 17.50 14.30 20.75 19.25 12.50 11.00 

Kansas City .. 18.25 14.60 19.60 18.85 14.35 11.00 





At New York, cattle market opened 
dull, later good to choice steers with 
weight ruled firm; other cattle includ- 
ing bulls and cows very slow and bare- 
ly steady. Market closed firm for good 
to prime steers; medium and common 
slow and steady; bulls and cows more 
active and strong to a fraction higher. 
Common to prime steers sold at $10@ 
18.10 p 100 Ibs, one car choice dry-fed 
Pa steers 19, bulls 6.50@11, dry cows 
4@11.). Calves opened steady on lim- 
ited offerings; later veals steady, but 
other grades including grassers and 
skim milk calves dull and weak. Com- 
mon to prime veals 15@19 p 100 lbs, 
culls 10@14.50, skim milk calves 9@ 
10, grassers 7@9, yearlings 6@8.50. 

Sheep held up with moderate de- 
mand, closed steady. Prime lambs 
steady to strong at the opening; oth- 
ers weak; prime and choice tambs 25 


@40c higher; others slow and barely 
steady. At the close market slow and 
15@25e lower. Common to prime 


sheep sold at $8@12.50 p 100 Ibs, a 
few head 13, a few wethers 14, com- 


mon to choice lambs 15.50@20, culls 
12@ 15, 
Hogs continued to advance. Heavy 


to medium and light N Y and Pa hogs 
including pigs selling at $20.50@21 p 
100 Ibs, roughs 18.50. 


The Horse Markct 


The demand was limited with busi- 
ness of a peddling basis. Trading was 
confined almost exclusively to sea- 
soned workers of the heavier type, 
light horses extremely dull and hard 


to sell. Fair to good heavy drafters 
(seasoned) quoted at $275@400 p 
head, chunks, 1100 to 1400 Ibs, 1654 


275, ordinary to good second-hand de- 
livery horses 50@ 150. 

For the time being, at least, meats 
may be used more freely; restrictions 
lifted by food administration at Wash- 
ington. Hotels and other public eat- 
ing places may now serve beef more 
than once a week; also the ration of 
1% lbs meat a week to householders 
is abolished. The administration be- 
lieves meat supplies now sufficient, 
present and prospective, for U S and 
allies. It asks consumers, however, 
to continue to practice economy in 
the consumption of beef, as well as 
other foodstuffs. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 








STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or -—Wheat—, ——Com—, -——Oats—, 
spot "1918 1918 1917 1918 1917 
sees 22 1.63 1.75 68% -58 

New York ~ 239% 1.96 1.95 -80 .72 
MM  ccccce — 1.98 2.00 .83 .80 
Bt Louis .... 2.24 1.65 1.70 .68 57% 
Toledo ...... —- - 1.90 65 61 

Minneapolis .. 2.21% 1L61 1,78 65% 

* Food Administration ‘fair * for basio 
wheats, which include No 1 northern spring, No 1 
hard winter, No 1 red winter, No 1 durum, No 1 


hard white. No 2 wheat, 30 lower; No 3, 7c 
No L 

Wheat stocks have shown substan- 
tial increase owing to the free move- 
ment of the new crop. The demand 
for cash wheat is good, sales mostly 
at government basis prices; millers 
free buyers. 

Corn has continuously received 
some speculative support by reason of 
persistent talk of crop damage follow- 
ing drouth and high temperatures. 
But these conditions have been re- 
lieved by good rains and cooler weath- 
market for cash corn 





er, meanwhile 

dull and more or less depressed. No 3 
mixed quotable around $1.58@1.62 at 
Chicago. The demand in the east for 
western corn is less than expected. A 
novel feature is a quantity of Argen- 
tine corn (at one time 100,000 bus) 
long stored in New York city, which 
must now be moved out to make room 
for new wheat, and this a disturbing 
element here. At New York, choice 


yellow corn, however, remained quot- 
able around the old high level of 2 p 
bu or better. 

Oats sold slightly lower under ex- 
eellent threshing returns showing good 
rate of yield. At New York, good to 
choice clipped white oats quotable at 
81@8c p bu. 

Rye offerings are ample west and 
east, market steady at recent slight 
price decline, but no particular snap, 
sales based on about $1.75@1.77 p bu 
for No 2. Barley held reasonably well 
considering the fact that maltsters are 
not permitted to buy until later in the 
season. A good demand exists for feed 


purposes. In New York best feeding 
barley sells up to 1.10@1.15. 

In spite of the big decline in the 
condition of cotton last month, which 
heavily reduced the earlier promise of 
a bumper yield, the prospects today 
are for scant 14 million bales cotton 
this season. Last year the crop was 
only 11 million bales. Therefore the 
supply of cottonseed this year should 
be considerably in excess of last year’s 
output. The market for cotton fiber 
has fluctuated widely of late, but this 
has no necessary relation to the price 
of cottonseed or its by-products. Prices 
of the latter are governed largely by 
the value of cotton oil and other veg- 
etable oils. They also are influenced 
by prices of other feeds and fertilizers, 
freights, labor, etc. So far as supply 
alone is concerned, cottonseed meal 
ought to be cheaper this winter than 
last. 

About the only development in the 
market for mill stuffs is the offering 
of some more western feeds for early 
shipment into the east. Yet the vol- 
ume of business continues very small 
and market largely nominal. Yellow 
granulated corn meal was quoted at 
$4.90@5.10 p 100 lbs, bolted 4.50@4.75, 
white cream meal 4.75@5.50, hominy 
grits 4.85@5.55, feeding barley 1.10@ 
1.15 p bu. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
Newe York Chicago Boston 
1918. . 47 Hy, 47 
1917.. 42% 4014 44 
1916... 32% 31% 32 
1915... 27% 26 26 
1914. . 31 30 30 
Butter 


At New York, quality variable ow- 
ing to the hot weather, but all grades 
salable, government a good buyer. 
Cmy higher than extra 46%,@47c p 
lb, emy extra 451% @46c, state dairy 44 
@4ttc, packing stock 33@ 36c. 

At Chicago, general firmness in best 
grades, even with liberal receipts, 
which, by the way, were largely below 
top quality. Cmy extras 44@45c p lb, 
firsts 43@43'4c. 


Cheese 
At New York, steady in sympathy 
with the firm feeling at producing 
points. Fresh flats 2544 @26%c p Ib, 


twins 244%, @25\%4c, skims 19@21c. 

At Chicago, undercurrent one of 
weakness, but no material price 
change, cheddars and twins selling 
around 25c p Ib, Y A and daisies 26 
@ Wlic. 

The Milk Market 

At New York business was fine ow- 
ing to the hot weather, visible sup- 
ply of milk absorbed, shortage feared. 
Some of the dealers were having dif- 
ficulties in securing enough cans to 
carry their supplies. Their belief was 
that the cans were being stolen, but so 
much work was to be done and so 
little available help they were having 
difficulty in catching the thieves. Re- 
ceipts for the week ending Aug 10 
were 409,697 cans milk and 21, 
cans cream. Receipts are running 
about the same as last year for the 
corresponding period. 

After a period of considerable dull- 
ness the market for condensed milk is 
reported as firmer, accumulations hav- 
ing worked down and demand heavy 
for army and navy. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trae and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. [Prtail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 





Apples 
In our section a number of mature 
apple trees, not only Baldwin, but 


also Greening, killed by low tempera- 
tures of last winter. Prospects for 
crop of winter apples about 50%. 
Orchardists are paying SO@S85c each 
for new apple barrels.—[F. E. P., 
Lockport, N Y. 

At New York, early varieties plenti- 
ful and in good demand when attrac- 
tive, with Duchess, Gravenstein and 
Transparent $4.50@6.50 p bbl, Red As- 
trachan 4@5.50, windfalls 0c @1 p bu. 

Beans 


At New York, trade quiet and dull, 
pea and medium easy in tone, around 
$11.50@11.75 p 100 Ibs, marrow and 
red kidney 11.75@12.50, yellow eye 12 
@ 12.25. 

At Chicago, no interest in the mar- 
ket, with hand-picked pea beans 
around $11@12 p 100 Ibs. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed veals in mod- 
erate supply, prime to choice 24@27c 
Pp lb, common to good 20@238'%4c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, nominally steady, 
evap apples 134,@15l4c p Ib. Some 
talk of 12%c for new Oct shipment. 

Onions 


A few cars of early onions have 
been delivered at $3@3.25 p 100 Ibs in 
sacks,.f o b, and quite a number of 
ears have been sold at 3 to be deliv- 
ered not later than Aug 16. Generally 








speaking, all onions will be harvested 
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in good time, and I think crop here, 
as a whole, will be around 80% of last 
year.—[F. S. R., Hadley, Mass. 

At New York plentiful and prices 
slightly lower. Jersey red and yellow 
$1.50@2 p bskt, N Y and Pa 2@3.50 
p 100 Ibs. 

Poultry 

At New York, arrivals fair, fowls in 
good demand and firm at 344% @35i%c 
P lb 1 w, general run of broilers 32@ 


34c, western fresh, dry-packeq ; 
43 @ 45c Pp lb d w, fey Philadelpheu™ 
L 1 W@ ibe, dry-picked fowls 3st 


At Chicago, good demand 
fowls, market firm 281, @ ar Reavy 
spring chickens and broilers wD 1b, 
Vegetables is 
At New York, markets 
plied. String beans $1@ Lay bar 
new beets and carrots $1@2 p % 


[To Page 131.] 
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Picnic at Burr Oak Jersey Farm 

The meeting of the Jersey breeders’ 
association of New Jersey at W. Fx 
Spann’s Burr Oak Jersey farm at Mor- 
ristown, N J, on July 31, was made the 
occasion for the first Jersey breeders’ 
Picnic to be held at Mr Spann’s new 
home. The host and hostess main- 
tained their reputation for hospitality, 
and the 75 or more guests @resent en- 
joyed the entertaining and instructive 
program. 

Pres M. D. Munn of the American 
Jersey cattle club delivered an inspir- 
ing address, and urged the breeders 
of New Jersey to band themselves 
more closely together for the improve- 
ment and advancement of the Jersey 
breed in New Jersey. Col George W. 
Sisson, Jr, reminded his hearers that 
some of the greatest cows of the breed 
were at one time owned in New Jer- 
sey. I. Robert Blackburn of Dayton, 
O, outlined a mathematical formula of 
breeding operatio:.; which have 
brought him to the front ranks of Jer- 
sey breeders within a comparatively 
few years. Mr Blackburn does not 
not advocate the breeding of cattle 
for production alone, and he believes 
that type should not be lost sight of 
as one factor is closely dependent on 
the other for complete success in 
breeding operations. He referred to 
the breeding of cattle for type as an 
art and the breeding of cattle for pro- 
duction as a science, and he gave his 
views on combining art and science in 
producing a beautiful and useful dairy 
cow. Mr Spann led out some notable 
animals now at the farm, one of which 
was Peerless Jolly Fern, a promising 
three-year-old bull. 


Breed Days at Dairy Show 


Monday, October 14, Ayrshire and 
Brown Swiss day. 

Tuesday, October 15, Jersey day. 

Wednesday, October 16, Guernsey 


day. 
Thursday, October 17, Holstein day. 
The International milk dealers con- 


vention is October 14 
National ice 
convention October 17 and 18 Ty} 
American dairy science association 
and other conventions of national oan 
local import will be scheduled later 

There is also to be a-very extensiy 
governmental lecture and demonstra: 
tion program, as well as exhibit, which 
will incorporate many local conven 
tions. : 


and 15, 
cream _manufacturery 





May Irwin and Jerseys in Film 


Many breeders of Jerseys in the vi. 
cinity of New York city were present 
at the Broadway theater, New York, 
on July 30, to witness the premier 
Showing of the American Jersey cat. 
tle club’s new motion picture film 
“Hearts and Jerseys,” in which May 
Irwin, the famous comedian and dey. 
otee of Jerseys plays the leading role, 

The play was pronounced by promi- 
nent dramatic critics to be one of the 
best pictures of farm life that has yet 
been put on the screen. It will be 
used by the American Jersey cattle 
club at breeders’ meetings and agri- 
cultural conventions in various see- 
tions of the country. Parts of the film 
have already been used in food con- 
servation programs to bring forward 
vivid examples of the pure-bred Jer 
sey cow’s ability to produce a high 
quality of dairy products at a low cost 
in food consumption. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 


Aug 31 Brattleboro, Vt. Dispersal 
herd of Sweet Brook farm, under 
Purebred L 8 8 Co. 


Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Purebred L 8 8 Co. 

Oct 16-17 Columbus, 0. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 

Oct 18-19 Columbus, . The Second 
"es sale. EL M. Hastings Co, manager. 


Nov 20-21 Ldverpool, N Y, at Liverpool sale pavilion, 
Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, N Y. 


Guernseys 





sale of entire 
management of 


Pp Ss 
loChesney herd of Minetto, N Y. will 
at the New Castle farms, Mt Kisco, N Y. 








SWINE 


BREEDERS 





O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 
Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. Over- 
stocked; they must be sold at once. Write 
your wants. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y. 


Reg. O. I. C. GILTS 
Males and Spring Pigs 
Booking orders for September delivery of pigs born 
June 25, 1918. Choice 8. C. White Leghorn hens, 
pullets and cockerels. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA. 








FOR SALE 


Reg. O. I. C. PIGS 


July farrow, either sex. Also service boar, farrowed 
Feh., 1915. An extra good service boar of Silver strain. 
JERRY A. SMITH, R. D. 9, LUDLOWVILLE, N. Y. 





A FEW GRAND 


0. I. C. WEANLING BOARS 


for sale. Prize stock, $15 each, registered. 
SPRING STOCK FARM, Box 301, BELLEVILLE, PA. 


’ (REGISTERED 0. I. C. 
ot, son, Pains Coe git, eet oe 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, : WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, : - BALLY, PA. 
BLUE RIBBON HERD 


“HAMPSHIRES” 


over one 








intelligently. 
cular. 


LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bor A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
Spring pigs ently. 


ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





wm. BAHE. 





BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs bom is 
August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 

weeks old at $20 each and up. 
C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
from Case E : 


: “Boar 





arrived 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


stock of the best types. Both sexes, sot 


akin, at 
CENTER VALLBY, PA 


HOME FARM. - - 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GRAFTON, OHIO 





GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, 





Logan Elm Herd -Registered Durocs 


Mareh and A: . fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not heap otal hate t. £14 rite your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0. 


BELROSE REGISTERED MODERN 
bred for fall farrow. Service boars 
gilts and baby Durocs, ail 
Prices moderate, but quality 
BELROSE FARMS, - 
DUROCS Zeare sows, bred for oo 
row: service boars; gilts of 
March and April farrow: young stock, all ages. The 


large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND_ PONIES 


We sell on the Instalfment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract an 

list. Address Dept. D. 0. 
The Shadyside Farms, Nort Benton, % 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


30 Fine Holstein Springers 
75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2A. R. O. Bulls ® Yer 
E. J. BOWDISH 





puROc sows 
, all ages. | 
sizes, August delivery. 
above all 

POOLVILLE, N. Y. 

















Cortland, N. Y. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





COCKERELS 


the old B. P. Rocks, R. L. Reds, White and 
saree ments and Black Minorcas, $1.25 each and 


Brow? der today 
wm yOGOODLING, = + RICHFIELD, PA. 


QUALITY, BABY ons 
Rocks and Reds, $14 
i $17; White’ boa sid 
Via parcel prepaid. 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





guPERIOR 
jngust delivery. ‘an 





Silver, White and Columbian 
rena and arred 
ks, 20c each, $18 per 100. 


R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


CHICKS £ 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. 
pa Poultry Farm, 





-EMENTS enter into the shipping of 
80 se a esers and the hatching of same by 
o, aes that the publishers of this paper cannot 
sar hat eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
gusrante? ‘an they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 


broken. nor ontinue to exercise the greatest care 
We sha ultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
yj Peponsibili lity must end with that. 





ee CATTLE BREEDERS 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 

Milking Shert-horn Cattle 
Berkshire Swine 

Belgian Draft Horses 





=~ 2 that follows the unwise 


for a herd n 
Sardly be dwelt upon 


Certainly if it was not economical to 
maintain an inefficient animal before the 
war, now it igs uneconomical and un- 
patriotic. 

Many men are buying the best pure-bred 
stock, who, in a less critical time, might 
have worked with animals of lower merit. 


But in the present situation they do not 
care to chance even the trial of inferior 
animals for the sake of a temporary 


saving in the purchase price. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 





——$—$— 
— 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins | 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 








OFFERS 


Calved March 22, 1918. 
and Hengerveld Magadora, a 


daughter of Hengerveld De Kol. 


dam 26.83. 
616.7, butter 31.57 seven days. Calf 1s large, growthy, 
perfect, straight back line, long deep body, 
marked, a good feeder, and guaranteed to please. 
E. S. AIKEN, . 


Brook View Farm 
BULL CALF FOR SALE 


Sired by King Sadie Vale 
Magadora, who is a son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
30.55-pound grand- 

His two nearest 
dams average 35.81. Dam of calf is a 23.09-pound grand- 
daughter of Korndyke Butter Boy 2d, dam 20.27, third 
Three nearest dgms of calf average milk 


nicely 


SOUTH CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein calves, either sex, 





$17.50 to $25 each; express 
paid in lots of 5. 
50 high grade heifers, 1 to 2 


years old. 20 registered bulls, 


8 to 15 months old. 25 regis- 





3 carloads of high grade and 
registered cows. 


TULLY, N. Y. 





JOHN C. REAGAN, - 


tered heifers, 1 to 2 years old.4 











BULL CALF 


Born March 26, 1918. Sire, Homestead Superb Triamph. 
Average record of dam and sire’s dam 5: 
29. butter in seven days; 2414.59 ‘ibs. 
118.30 lbs. butter in thirty days. Bam. Farmstead Ormsby. 
This young heifer is a anddaughter of Admiral 
Getsche Hamilton and from Farmstea 
record at two years and sixteen days old \. 
and 16.69 Ibs. butter in seven days. This aif is very large 
straight and about one-half white, and an exceptionally 
| fine individual. 73 Vy ds stered, transferred er - 
| $66.00. EY FULLER, UTICA, 


Registered Holsteins 











| Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dom... - - $50.00 | 
| Bull calf, two ths old, g of 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale avescecees $75.00 


Heifer calf, two months old..... seeces $75.00 


W.H.MACE, 
Cortland, NX. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 


Box 242, 




















Prices right. 
J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 
MAPLE, LAWN HOLSTEINS 





% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$25 each. Express paid in lots of 





FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 


vosuannneneneaie 














MOAN LEN A 
WOODFORD FARM 


Offers for sale 


Grade Holsteins 
50 FALL COWS 50 
LARGE, STRAIGHT, YOUNG COWS 


Fine individuals—the milky kind. 


WOODFORD FARM 
Ogdensburg, New York 
Street car direct to farm. 
VOMBU N00 1 USN LAULAU NDNA LESNAR ESTA 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
In High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
2 Cows. Due to calve in August, Septem 
October. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 
75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 
7% Grade Holfers, two years old, due to freshen this 
=n are the right kind for dairy cows. 
%® Helfers, two years old, bred to freshen in the 
Winter and early spring. | 
10 Helfers, 12 months to 18 months old. 
it) Repitored Holstein HMelfers. Part of them dus to 
freshen this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
i, anyone. Wire us the day you would 
like to look them over. 
WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., Cortland, N. Y. 


200 Holstein Heifers 


200 Holstein Cows 


Young—Will freshen im three months, 
Can furnish you want in regis- 
tered Holstelne. 


A. L. Shelton, 
Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
——_—— 




















$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29,1916. Nice individual well 


Whe Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
of th, est year record son of the great King 
on Pontiacs. Dam, 14.10 Ibs, at 3 years 


tested dace, young cow whose 19 nearest 
RE. Rm. kvapP ‘age over 26 Ibs. each 





@SON, - PABIUS, N. ¥. 


\FOR SAL 


5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 


grade cows, heavy prod 
i 200 head from 
Bargaing in 
r ages. I sell 

satisfaction and can supply your wants in Holsteins. 
c. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


Holstein Bull 


. of a 36 Ib. cow. 
DAM: 4 
20. Ib. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke, 


For a quick sale, PRICE $250. 
Cc. L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. ¥ 















Sr 











60 Ibs. miik and 
milk and 


= Lass with | 
milk ' 
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Watch the Date. 


as the herd 





Farm will be disposed of. 





bring a great opportunity to you- 


Hitt 
| 


1 


world-renowned sires. 


perfection as possible. 
get in hand 


hobby. 


you see exactly what we have. 


W. E HARMON, Owner 





SWEET BROOK FARM’S 


Complete Dispersal Sale 


70 HEAD 
Saturday, August 31, 1918, at 10 A. M. 


THE PUREBRED LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, Inc. 


For five years I have been at work building up an ideal herd of HOLSTEINS. 
Have given my time and money ungrudgingly, because I loved the job. Now, just 
is in perfect shape to establish a national reputation, 
health compel me to stop short, quit the fascinating occupation and turn over to 
others the fruits of these five years’ happy labor in buying, selecting and breeding, 

The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co cancelled its August 5th and 6th sale to 
which we had i9 typical animals consigned and has arranged with us an exclusive 
and complete. dispersal sale on August 3lst at which every animal on Sweet Brook 


Now mark the date somewhere because that date—August 31st, “ocala 
to every one who can attend this sale. 

: Sweet Brook Herd is built up on the blood lines of the F. 
==| Farms, the Mt Hermon grand show herd, with a few scattered representatives of 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale, King of the Pontiacs, King Segis Champion and other 


The animals have been chosen with great care and as individuals are as near 
We have not pursued records, believing our first duty was to 
an ideal herd as to type and breeding. This is now accomplished and 
these are the animals (every one without exception) that will be sold at the price 
the public puts on them. All sales will be made under the most positive guarantee 
possible—60 day re-test privilege, and not only that, but a guarantee of the repayment 
of the purchase price if for any reason you are not satisfied when you take the 
animals home, milk them out and compare them with your own herd when you are 
free from the excitement of the sales ring. 

This dispersal is clean, bona-fide and just what it purports to be. 
offered the net results of our careful work and study for years. We are not looking 
for extravagant prices, nor do we want them. 

In this sales ring you will see something happen you probably never saw before. 
If an animal is bid above the real value, the bidding will be checked by me, be- 
cause I think the surest way to get the real value of a thing is to protect every one 
against the possibility of paying any more. This is a life-long business principle of 
mine, carried out in the biggest Lusiness of its kind in the world, 
extended to the final disposition of Sweet Brook’s Herd of HOLSTEINS—my pet 


If you don’t think this is true come to Brattleboro and see—If you do believe it 
you will come to Brattleboro, buy and be satisfied—always afterwards. 

In the next icsue of the Holstein-Friesian Register we will tell you all about 
the herd without exaggeration or extravagant phrases, but in such @ way as to let 


== Be sure to read your next copy as soon as it reaches you. 


_|SWEET BROOK FARM, Williamstown, Mass. 


Under Auspices of 


conditions of 


F. Field Dutchland 


Could any guarantee be stronger? 
In it are 


and it is to be 








W. J, VOSLER, Mar., L. S. Dept. 
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3 Guernseys, 2 Shorthorns, 
Wayne County. 


Addresses by 


For further particulars inquire of 


WA YNE COUNTY ‘BREEDERS’ PICNIC 
and LIVE STOCK SALE 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 23rd, 1918, on farm of. George T. Stearns & Son, 
PALMYRA, WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


Thirty-five head of registered dairy animals will be sold at auction. 
First-class stock consigned by some of the best breeders in 


25 Holsteins, 5 Jerseys, 


R. D. COOPER of Dairymens League and PROF. H. H. WING and MRS. 
VIOLA GODFREY of Watertewn, N, Y. 
MUSIC BY BAND. MEETING BEGINS AT 10 A. M. 
—— irnacnconaceh Pasteieveren N. Y. 








in our e blood of champions at the 
pail will increase the production of your herd. 


WORLD’ S CHAMPION JERSEYS 


We have bulls a bull calves for sale, mostly related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


Herd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm, and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. 








30 REGISTERED 
Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and Also have some 


yearlings. 
J. R. FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N.Y. 





Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 
Send for Free liiustrated Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of 
America, Box 115. Brattleboro, Vt. 


40 F ine Young Holsteins 


fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 





ths old. 
Fred J. Gassion a. F. D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortland, N. Y. 





buy. son of oar A REAL HOESTBIN Man 
of his dams average, St Ibe, buiter in? G67 Price 
and 
frown ot BROS., Canton, 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mgr. 


GUERNSEY BULL 


Age three years. Excellent individual. 
Grandsire Imp Yeoman, who sired 
Langwater Charity A. R., 721 Ibs. 
fat, Omid for $2300. Pedigree and 
photo on request. Price reasonable. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-In-Hand, Box AA, Lane. Co., Pa. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE 


LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 
Two of me ES economical producers of the choicest 























St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN BULL $50 
FIVE MONTHS OLD. Nice individual, mostly white. 
Grandson of King Segis. 

JARVIS, - WEEDSPORT, W. Y. 


HENRY K. 
$100 





$100 Yearling HOLSTEIN BULL 
Born March 25, 1917. Sire, a 33-1b. 


bull. Dam, a daughter of a 21.89-ib. daughter of 
Changeling Butter . Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale 
Farms, Owego, Tloga N.Y. 








SPECIALS 


well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
at exceptional prices, make room. 














g stock for sale. Write 
CLOVER Ribot FARM, «~ PETERBORO, N. H. 


AUCTIONEERS * 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
New York 








Elmira, . . ° 


LEARN AUCT IONEERING 





At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with ry capital tn invested. Biyvery branch .< 
the business in five weeks. Write today for free 


Jones wt School _of Ausicnoems. 20 N. 





Sacramento Bird, cago, Dl. Carey M. Jones, Pres, 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 
SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 

Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - - NEW YORK 
Pinehurst Shropshires 


Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are needing a 
good ram to head your flock in 1918, SEND FOR IT 








now for rams. and 

have a few ram and ewe lambs for sale. 

DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfeld Conter, N. Y. 


Glen Rock Stock Farm Offers 
Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and Lambs, from No. | stock. 
Six Berkshire boars, six Berkshire gilts, one Berk- 
shire sow, two years. All animals are right in every way. 
BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, WN. Y. 


Registered Shropshires 
We have some very fine large yearlings of both sexes 
for sale. THREE BRIDGE stock” — Chit 
Station, N. Y. Arthur 8S. Davis, Proprieto 


SIXTEEN REGISTERED 


HAMPSHIRE EWES 


Twenty-five lambs, one three-year-old ram. Fifty Emb- 
den geese, 15 breeders two years old. 
G. BRUNDAGE, - SALISBURY MILLS, N. Y. 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 
= ony /—_ ~*~ noted Horned Dorset Flock 
CG. & BREITTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 

































In the Water—X 


GAIN the squaw shrugged her 
A shoulders, Her apron was full 

now She produced a string 
from inside her waist and tying the 
apron up bag-like, she slung it over 
her shoulder. Then she gave Lydia 
a keen glance 

“Friend,” she said, briefly, and 
turning, she tottered painfully out of 
the gate. 

Followed by Adam, Lydia walked 
thoughtfully out upon the little pier 
Amos had built. They had no boat, 
but Lydia fished and dived from the 
pier. It was hard to understand how 
the Indians with all their rich pine 
land could be so poor. She resolved 
to ask her father and Levine about it 
and turned a somersault into the 
water. She swam about until tired, 
then turned over on her back to rest. 
Lying so a shadow drifted across her 
face and she raised her head. A gray 
birch bark canoe floated silently be- 
side her. In it, in a gray bathing suit, 


Jackson. 
'’ exclaimed Lydia 


sat Charlie 


Goodness “How 


in the world you do it so quietly, I 
don't see.” 

“I saw something that looked like a 
wet yellow pup in the water, and 
stole up on it,”’ grinned Charlie. 

“Come on in. It's as warm as suds.” 

Charlie shot his canoe to the pier 
and in a moment was floating beside 
Lydia. She took a deep breath, let 
herself sink and a moment or two 
later came up several yards beyond 
him. He did not miss her for a mo- 
ment, then he started for her with a 


shout. A game of tag followed ending 


in a wild race to the pier which they 
reached neck and neck Adam wept 
and slobbered with joy over their 
return, 


‘You certainly are a little sunfish in 
the water,” panted Charlie, as they 
sat with feet dangling off the pier. 

“Ought to be, I'm in it enough,” 
returned Lydia. “Charlie, there’s a 
poor old squaw came here today. 
What's the matter with the Indians? 
Why don’t they work?” 

Charlie turned to look at the white 
child, uneasily. The two'made a won- 
derful contrast. Charlie was big and 
bronze and deep chested, with regular 
features although they were a little 
heavy. Lydia, growing fast, was thin- 
ner than ever but cheeks and eyes 
were bright. 

Charlie's mouth twisted in a 
“Why don’t they work? Why 
the whites give ‘em a chance? 
thieves, prowling round like 
wolves Ask Dave Marshall. 
gumshoeing crook of a Levine. 
ask me.” 

“Levine’s not a_ crook,” 
Lydia. “He’s my friend.” 

The sneer left Charlie’s face and he 


sneer. 
don’t 
Dirty 
timber 
Ask that 
Don’t 


shouted 


laughed, “Your friend is he, little 
sunfish!” 

“Yes,” said Lydia, furiously. “He 
gave me Adam,” hugging the dog’s 


ugly, faithful head. He immediately 
tried to sit in her wet lap. “And he’s 
done as much for me as my own 
father.” ° 

“If he’s your friend,” said the In- 
dian gently, “I won't speak against 





him to you again.” 

Lydia instantly was mollified. Char- 
lie was so old and so young! He was 
so different from Kent that staring 
into his deep black eyes, Lydia sud- 
denly felt his alien race 

“IT must go in and dress,"’ she said. 
“It’s time to get supper. 

Charlie nodded and _ untied his 


After he was seated with pad- 


canoe. 
die lifted, he glanced up at her mis- 
chievously. 

“You're a very nice little girl,” he 
said; “I shall come agian. You may 
call me Uncle Charlie.” 

Lydia put out her tongue to him. 


“Good-by, Uncle!” she called¢ and 
raced up the bank to the house 

‘Daddy,” she said that night at sup- 
per, “why should Mr Marshall and 
Charlie Jackson both say Mr Levine is 
» crook?” 

Amos ate a piece of bread medita- 
tively before replying. “Any man 
that goes into politics in this country 
leaves his reputation behind him. 
You and I'll never have a better friend 


than John Levine.” 

Lydia nodded. She was only a child 
after all and still retained implicit 
faith in the opinion of those she 
loved. She went back to school that 
fal! full of interest and importance. 


American Agriculturist, August 


24, 19 


LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 


now and very 


sophomore 
knew the 


proud of the fact that she 
ropes. Her arrangement with Billy 
held for his second year books. With 
much pinching of the grocery money, 
Lizzie had achieved two new galatea 
sailor suits and so while she felt in- 
finitely inferior to the elaborately 
gowned young misses of her grade, 
Lydia was not unhappy. 

There was a new course of study 
offered the pupils this year. It was 
called the Cookery Course and was 
elective, not required. Lydia turned 
her small nose up at it. She was a 
good cook, without st&dy, she told 
herself. But Miss Towne thought dif- 
ferently. She called Lydia into her 
room one day, early in the term. 


She was a 


“Lydia, why don’t you take the 
Cooking Course?” 
“I can ‘cook, Miss Towne. TI do all 


our cooking and daddy says I’m fine 
at it.” 

“I know, my dear, 
other things connected 
Course that you need.” 

“What things?” asked Lydia, a trifle 
obstinately. 

“That's what I want you to find out 


are 
the 


but there 
with 


for yourself. Come, Lydia, take my 
word for it. It’s only two hours a 
week and no outside study required. 


term of it, you still think 
it’s useless, why drop it.”’ 

So behold Lydia entered in the 
Cooking Course which was not popu- 
lar. The mothers of the majority of 
the girls did not, they said,.send their 
daughters to school to be taught 
kitchen service. But by the efforts of 

It was not long after this that Lydia 
said to her father, one evening: 

“Daddy, I've got to have twenty- 
five cents.” 

Amos looked up from his 
paper. “What for, Lydia? A quar- 
ter’s a good deal of money. Takes 
me pretty near two hours to earn it.” 


If after a 


news- 


“IT know it,’’ answered Lydia, win- 
cing, “but I've got to buy a nail file. 


You ought to see my hands compared 
with the other girls. And you ought 
to see dirty finger nails under the 
microscope. The cooking schoolteach- 
er showed us before we made bread, 
today.” 

Amos looked at Lydia thoughtfully 
for a moment, then he carefully ab- 
stracted a quarter from his pocket, 
laid it on the table and went back to 
his reading. 

Lydia planned a real feast for 
Thanksgiving. She negotiated with 
Billy Norton for the exchange of two 
pounds of fudge for a brace of wild 
duck. The Saturday before Thanks- 
giving, she gave the house its usual 
“lick and promise” and then started 
out with her skates to enjoy the firsé 
ice of the season. 

She had a glorious morning. There 
was no snow and the lake had frozen 
crystal clear. The air was breathless. 

After an hour of it, she took off her 
skates and entered the house. She 
banged the door, then stood for a 
moment staring. Elviry and Margery 
were seated before the living-room 
stove, while old Lizzie sat on one edge 
of Amos’s arm chair eyeing the two 
belligerently. 

Margery was wearing a new fur 
coat. Her beautiful black eyes looked 
out from under a saucy fur-trimmed 
hat with a scarlet quill on the side. 
Elviry wore black broadcloth with fox 
collar and muff. Lydia, in a remodeled 
coat of her mother’s, and her old tam 
and mended mittens, recovered from 
her surprise quiekly. 

“Hello!” she said. “When did you 
come? This is the first time you've 
ever been in our house, Mrs Marshall, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Elviry, “and” with a 
glance at Lizzie, “I wouldn’t be here 
now if Mr Marshall hadn’t made me.” 

“Oh, mamma,” protested Margery, 
“I wanted to come.” 

“You hush up, Margery. What I 
came for is that Mr Marshall would 
like to have the three of you come to 
our house for Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Lydia suddenly’ giggled. “Don't 
worry, Mrs Marshall, we can’t come. 
We're going to have company our- 
selves for Thanksgiving.” 

Elviry gave a huge sigh of relief. 
“Well, that’s too bad,” she said. 
“We're going to have a grand dinner, 
too.” 

“So are we,” retorted Lydia. 

Lydia had produced a pasteboard 
shoe box of paper dolls which she 
gave to Margery. She cuddled Florence 
Dombey in her arms and gave one ear 
to Margery’s question as to the names 
and personalities of the paper dolls, 
the other to Elviry’s comments. 

“Tt ain’t so small,” sniffed Lizzie. 
“It’s bigger’n anything you ever lived 


By Honore Willsie 


in, Elviry, till Dave sold enough lum- 
ber he stole from the government to 
start a bank.” 

Elviry was not to be drawn-_into a 
quarrel. “You always was a jealous 
body, Lizzie. That old mahogany be- 
longed to both Amos and his wife’s 
folks, I’ve heard. Why don't you get 


rid of it and buy more of this here 
new Mission stuff that’s coming in? 
Though I suppose you'd better wait 


till Lydia’s old enough to take more 
interest in keeping the house clean. 
Butter’s awful high this winter. How 
much does your grocery bill average 
Lizzie?” 

“None of 
Lizzie?” 

“I don’t think Imogen is as good 
looking as Marion. I'd rather have 
Marion marry Prince Rupert, then 
these can be their children,’’ Margery 
murmured on. 

“Land, -Lizzie, don’t be so cross,” 
said Elviry. “I suppose you've heard 
the talk about John Levine? He's get- 
ting in with that half-breed crowd up 
on the reservation that the Indian 
agent’s such friends with. They say 
Levine’s land hungry enough to marry 
a sguaw. He's so dark, I wouldn't be 
surprised if he had Indian blood him- 
self. Land knows nothing would sur- 
prise me about him. They say he's 
just naturally crooked.” 

Lydia and Florence Dombey 
denly stood in front of Elviry. 

“Don’t you say such things 
Mr. Levine,’ said Lydia 
cheeks bright, eyes as blue 
ence Dombey’s. 

“Well!l”” exclaimed Elviry, begin- 
ning to pull her furs up, “I don't 
with my conversation, so I'll be going. 
Margery, get up off that dirty floor. I 
seem to be able to please you two 
never cared much about Amos’ wife, 
she was too proud, but at least she 
was clean. She'd turn over in her 


your business,”’ replied 


sud- 


about 
slowly, 
as Flor- 




















Paddling His Own Canoe 


grave if she knew what this house 
looked like. Come, Margery, the 
horse will be cold, standimg so 
long.”’ 


Lizzie opened her mouth to speak 
but Lydia shook her head, and the 
two stood in silence, watching the 
departure of the visitors. When the 
door had closed Lizzie burst forth in 
an angry tirade, but Lydia only half 
listened. She looked slowly around 
the living-room, then walked into the 
dining-room and thence into the 
kitchen. She opened the pantry door 
and stared at the dust and disorder, 
the remnants of food, the half 
washed dishes. Suddenly she thought 
of the shining and orderly kitchen in 
the High School basement. Supposing 
the cooking teacher should come out 
to supper, sometime! Lydia had 
asked her to come. 

She came slowly back into the liv- 
ing-room. Old Lizzie was replenishing 
the stove, still muttering to herself. 
Lydia observed for the fiFst time that 
her apron was dirty: inking it 
over, she could not recall ever having 
seen Lizzie with a clean apron. A 
deep sense of shame suddenly en- 
veloped Lydia. 

“Oh, I wish some one had taught 


me,” she groaned. “| 
had lived. Everybody 
die on me! 1 
Dad'll be next. 
the house dirty. 
everywhere.”’ 
‘Don't you get worked UP oy, 
Elviry Marshall, child,” said Lise” 
“I hate her,” exclaimed Lydia, +, 
what she said about the house jg a... 


Wish mother 
has to So and 
Suppose Lizzie and 
Adam helps to kee 
There’s dog's hae 


Anyhow, I’ve learned how to cle: 
pantry shelves, so here gocs,” = 
She tied one of Lizzie’s apro 
round her neck, pushed a chair ion 
the pantry and began her unsavory 
task. It was dusk when she finished 
and led Lizzie out to obs rve th 
shiny, sweet smelling orderliness of 
the place. ; 
“Land, it does make a differe 
If ‘the rheumatiz didn’t take an ae 


ambition out of me, I'd keep it that 
way for you,” said the old lady. 


‘I'll do it, every Saturday. Gosh 
I'm tired!” groaned Lydia, throwing 
herself on the living-room con 
“Lizzie, give me some of your mutton 
tallow to rub on my hands, The 
cooking teacher says it's fine for 
hands.” : 

Lydia lay in the twilight, Watching 
the coals glow in the base burner, 
while the aroma of the buked beang 
and brown bread Lizzie tending 


in the kitchen floated in to her. Adam 
lay on the floor by the stove, where 
he could keep one drowsy cye on her 
every motion. She was thinking of 





her mother and of little Patience. 
She could. think of them now 
without beginning to tremble. She 
tried to picture every detail of 
her mother’s face. They had no 
picture of her nor of the baby, and 
Lydia was afraid she would forget. 
She wondered if they were together, 
if they knew how hard she was try- 
ing to obey her mother’s injunction 
“make something” of herself. “Be 
a lady!” “Never be coarse.” There 
was nobody to show her things, she 
thought. How could she ever learn 


to be a lady? “If I believed in pray- 
ing any more, I'd pray about lots of 


things,” she thought, s:adi “But 
either there isn’t any God, or else 
He don’t believe in prayer, Himself. 
Gee, supper smells good. I'm awful 
hungry. I wonder why Irs. Mar- 
shall hates me so. I suppose because 
I'm such a common kid and she still 
thinks I almost drowned Margery. 
And I don’t believe a word she says 
about Mr. Levine, either. Hateful 
old beast! If I believed in prayer, 
you bet I'd tell God a few things 
about her.” 

The highly satisfactory Thanks- 
giving feast was eaten and praised. 
The dishes were washed and set away 
in the immaculate pantry, Amos 


smoking by 


and John Levine were 
the fire. 
“Seems to me this room looks all 
slicked up,” said Levine. z 
Amos nodded. “Lydia’s coming 
along. Says the’ cookin school 
teacher told her to sprinkle wet tea 
leaves over the carpet before sweep- 
ing to keep down the dust Place 
was like a cyclone this morning for 
an hour, but the result pays. She's 


growing like her mother.” 

“She’s only a child, and small for 
her age, at that,” said John. “It's 
a shame for her to work so hard.” 

“IT know it,” answered Amos, “but 
what can I do? On a dollar anda 
half a day—I swan—”’ 

There was a rap on the door. 
zie admitted Dave Marshall 
Margery. 

“Out for a tramp as a digestor,” 
explained Dave. “Came to cal! on my 


Liz- 
and 


friend Lydia. I ain’t seen her for 
ages.”’ 
He and Levine nodded to each 


other. Amos shook hands and Dave 

kissed Lydia, catching a dark scowl 

on Levine’s face as he did s9. 
“Let’s play paper dolls,” said Mar. 


gery, as soon as she had pulled off 
her coat. : 
“You play ’em,”° replied Lydia, 

“I’m awful tired.” 
“Why should a baby like you be 
ing her 


tired ?”” inquired Marshall, pull 


to his side as he seated himself 
Amos’ arm chair. r 
“If you'd tasted our dinner,” said 
Amos, “you’d know why she and 
Lizzie should be half dead.” 
“T wish I could ’a’ tasted it,” Tre 
plied Marshall. “Have a smoke, 


friends?” , 

Amos took a cigar but Levine re 
fused. 

“Come, John, come,” said the we 
banker, banteringly. “This is 2 les4 
holiday and you and i at least azree 
on Lydia. Let’s stop war for the day, 
eh?” 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Our Flag 
HELEN M. BICHARDSON 
ying in the breeze— 


i ya a 
A flag iS W"'O cheer it! 
twinkle through the trees; 





ther Its gt were colors dear as these; 
and Be inere ig waves over land and seas; 
— This Oh, cheer it! 

ep 
hair pove our soldiers true; 

It foats 200 Ah, love it! 

. »tect both me and you; 
ae Its = its red, white and blue: 
ms How “ive it all the praise that’s due; 
but Then Ah, love it! 
rn ! it lors bright 
lea ‘ that shows its colors bright; 

" This flag Die for 7. P tee 

r justice, freedom, right; 

rong Mit stands Aer cids float into sight, 
Into Ley) your hat and shout with might: 
wey Ts I'll die for it! 
Ned i 

the when home it me, battle-stained, 
: reve : 

: for every victory it has gained, 

’ fer order by its might maintained, 
ace! wv evry spot of land regained, 
the For Revere it! 
‘hat 
ish, The Telephone Borrower 
ing MRS H., ONEIDA CO, N ¥ 
ch, Yes, we have a borrower in our 
The neighborhood. Maybe not so bad as 


fo 


r some, but a nuisance. She borrows 
two things, time and the telephone. 
4s regularly as the morning comes 


in 
= rund she goes into her friend’s 
ung house (out of all the neighbors she 
ing always singles out for a_ particular 
am friend—and pity that one!) to tele- 
ere phone her day’s order to the store. 
ler She is a member of several organi- 
of nations in which she is active, so this 
ce, necessitates considerable phoning at 
ow [Moher times. Incidentally each time 
he she stays from fifteen minutes to an 
of hour, whether it be morning, noon 
no or night. Can there ever be any 
nd privacy in one’s family with a neigh- 
et. bor like that? I should say -not. 
er, Another family in our neighborhood 
‘y- has nerve enough to ask for anything 
on from an auto (they have done it) to 
Be a teaspoonful of mustard, but when 
Te anything is wanted of them, they 
he smply freeze up. The only cure I 
rm can find to people like that is to cut 
y- thir friendship to a speaking ac- 
of quaintance merely. I have one family 
ut of neighbors to whom it is a pleasure 
Sse to lend the use of my phone or any 
If. Mother reasonable thing, and they 
ul never ask any umreasonable thing. 
aii They borrow just enough to give me 
se the same privilege if I happen to get 
ill caught. 
y. Aren't people ever started on that 
ys tad while they are children in 
ul school? Let’s give that a little 
T, thought. Reading the Household 
gS Editor's letter made me feel so 
thakful—I had never given it any 
S- thught before—that I have always 
d. insisted that my little boy never 
iy shuld get out of paper, pencils or 
IS books in school. How glad I am. 
y Perhaps I have saved him from 
beoming a grown-up borrower. 
ll However, I have encouraged him to 
tichange storybooks with other chil- 
g fren, teaching him to take choicé 
il tare of those he borrowed. 
a How it does hurt, sometimes, to 
ns kn. I remember when I was 
e younger, when I first began earning 
r honey, 1 had a wonderfully fetching 
3 ew silk coat my sister had made for 
me. I was terribly proud, I'll admit, 
use my wearing apparel was lim- 






ited. My best friend asked me for 
the pattern. I lent it. She had one 
made exactly like it—and the town 
Was very small. I suppose I was 
vlifsh and horrid, but even yet I can 
fel the choking in my throat when 
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No 8983—For School 




















No 8360—For Play or School 


the keen pleasure in my new-scoat 
vanished. 

My mother once had a neighbor who 
borrowed soap on Monday morning 
and change for the Sunday church 
collection and everything else in be- 
tween. My mother cured her by al- 
ways being “‘just out of change” and 
by pleasantly offering to sell her the 
other things, explaining that she liked 
to do her own purchasing as she liked 
to pay attention to the brand and 
quality. 


The Beginning of Knitting 
FRANCES L, GARSIDE 

The Old Romans and Greeks, and 
other ancients had no covering for 
their legs. The suit the ancients wore 
on all occasions, state and private, 
left their legs bare. 

Leggins, made of cloth, and ill-fit- 
ting, clumsy things came into use in 
the Middle Ages, and knitting was un- 
known until 500 years ago. Some say 
it was introduced into England from 
Spain, and other authorities contend 
the art originated in Scotland; no two 
historians agree. But Hume insists it 
was later than 500 years ago, and 
proves it in the chronicles of Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1561, in the third year 
of her reign, her silk woman present- 
ed her with a pair of black silk knit 
stockings, the first that were ever knit 
in England, or any other county. She 
was so pleased, Hume says, that she 
never wore cloth stockings afterward. 


The immense value of the new 
art. then as now, lies in the 
fact that it is the only method 


yet devised by which fabrics of a sub- 
stantial and elastic character can be 
made. Knitting at once went into gen- 
eral use, and became very fashion- 
able. The needles were rude things 
made of wire, but every one used 
them; from the rich folks in the pal- 
aces to the lowest peasant. Shetland 
Isles, famous for softness of the wools 
made there, became renowned all over 
the civilized parts of the globe. The 
women vied with each other in their 
skill, and a woman who succeeded in 
knitting a pair so fine in texture they 
could be drawn through her finger 
ring gave them to George the Fourth, 
who wore them only on occasions of 
the greatest state. 

The first knitting machine had its 
origin in a romance. William Lee of 
Woodborough, Eng, studying for the 
clergy, fell in love with a girl whose 
absorption in her knitting discouraged 
and displeased him. Evening after 
evening when he was calling on her, 
she would sit with her eyes cast down 
on her needles, and never by look or 
word recognized his presence. He re- 
solved to invent a machine to super- 
sede her favorite employment, and 
following this ambition, he turned his 
back on the church. He continued 
calling on her, but now it was only to 
watch her knit, in order that he might 
devise some method that would give 
the round shape to a sock that four 
needles gave it. One evening when he 
called she was working on the heel 
with two needles, and then the idea 
came to him to make his web flat, and 
fashion the stocking round after com- 
pletion by seaming it by hand. 

He worked on the idea for three 
years, and the result was on “old 
stocking frame” that for 250 years con- 
tinued to be the only knitting ma- 
chine known, being used in practi- 
cally the same condition it was left by 
its inventor. 

Lee exhibited his machine before 
Queen Elizabeth, but she was now in 
her dotage, and wasn’t interested. 
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No $982—Isn’t It Pretty? 


Later he exhibited it to King James, 
who withheld his patronage claiming 
that the invention of such a machine 
could take work from the hands of 
the poor. Henry the Fourth of France, 
knowing that labor-saving inventions 
are the means of multiplying resources 
of national industry, asked Lee to 
come to that country. Lee settled in 
Rouen, Normandy, and just when he 
had the industry of knitting stockings 
fairly established the death of King 
Henry at the hands of an assassin left 
Lee friendless. Proscribed for his re- 
ligion, he fled to Paris where he died 
in poverty. Several of his workmen es- 
caped back to England, and settling in 
Nottinghamshire made that town what 
it remains to the present day. The 
great seat of the knitting industry in 
England. This amazing stride from 
the old knitting needles to the frame 
is one of the most extraordinary sin- 
gle feats ever effected in mechanical 
invention. 

This old frame machine, heavy and 
complicated, demanded the energies 
of one long trained to the work. 
Hence great efforts were made, and 
great sums expended to adapt it to 
power. Abandoned in Europe as some- 
thing hopeless, it was accomplished 
by the inventive genius of America. 

The first power knitting machine 
was invented by Timothy Bailey in 
Albany, N Y, in 1831. It was substan- 
tially the old Lee frame adapted to 
power. In October, 1832, the making 
of knit goods by power became an es- 
tablished industry in Cohoes, N Y, 
since which day large fortunes have 
been made in the manufacture of 
wosiery. 

But the hose were made flat, and 
finished by hand seaming until 1850 
when J. B. Aikin invented a machine 
that turned out the stocking round in 
shape and completed. It was adapted 
for factory use and became such a 
success that he later invented one for 
family use, to be turned by hand. : 

As the women did all the knitting 
on needles, and women of the early 
days were not encouraged in the art 
of writing, no one will ever know 
what changes time has wrought in 
casting on, purling and heeling. It is 
only known that the plan has changed 
very little, and the shape of the 
needles none at all. R 


° In the Pond 
MRS W. W. TUTTLE 

Nothing -rests me so much as a few 
hours down in the pond, either in the 
afternoon, evening or early Sunday 
morning. After being in the garden 
one feels, O so dusty and mussy! Then 
helping around the hay is warm work. 
But when I hit the pond and feel 
the cool water around me all weari- 
ness is forgotten. And what a nice 
feeling of comfort and joy in living 
comes after one of those plunges. 

Ever since I was a child I always 
loved the water. When home with 
the old folks I would, with my broth- 
ers and sisters, walk two miles to a 
pond six times a week during the 
summer days. 

When we were through hoeing or 
haying we did not think it anything 
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And now 
although married 12 years, I still en- 


to hike off for our swim. 


joy my daily summer swimming. A. 
cider barrel with one end out and 
filled with water makes a fine bath- 
tub when a pond is far away. 


For the Boys and Girls 


There is still much warm weather 
and with schools opening many are 
the outfits the children need. 


No 8983—One-Piece Dress 


The little maid with the hoop is 
sensibly dressed in a girlish little frock 
which is simplicity itself to make. As 
the dress is all in one-piece there is 
no skirt section to be adjusted, for the 
fullness is merely held in to the figure 
by a sash. The dress is softly gath- 
ered at front and back at the round 
neck, which is bound with a bias roll 
of the material. The short sleeves 
show quite a bit of fullness where 
they are gathered into the cuffs. The 
tab sections over the shoulders are of 
contrasting material and they are free 
except at the neck edge, where they 


are tacked to the dress. A belt or 
sash may be worn. The girls’ one- 
piece dress pattern, No 8983, is cut in 


4+ sizes, 2, 4, 6 and eight years. The 
S-year size requires 2 yards 36-inch, 
with 1 yard 36-inch contrasting ma- 
terial. 
No 8982—Tor Best 
A dainty little best frock is this one 
with the demure ruffles, No S982. The 
waist buttons at the back and the neck 
is cut in the becoming Dutch style. A 
large bertha gives the desired breadth 
to the girlish figure. It is edged all 
around with a narrow gathered frill 
of lace. The puffed elbow sleeves are 
gathered into a heading and ruf- 
fle. The one-piece shirt is gath- 
ered at the waistline and has 
make a most attractive frock. The 
girls’ dress pattern, No 8982, is cut in 
» sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years.. The 
8-year size requires 2% yards 36-inch, 
with 9 yards ruffling and 1 yard of 
ribbon. 
No 3860—Boys’ Suit 
No 8360 is a good-looking play suit, 
sometimes called a beach suit, and it 
will give, splendid service if made of 
durable material. The blouse section 
is really a slip-on middy, slashed for a 
short distance in the center front. 
The neck may be finished with a 
square outline, trimmed with a bias 
band of the material—or the regula- 
tion sailor collar may be used. The 
two useful breast pockets will surely 
add to his happiness. The trimming 
band around the lower edge of the 
blouse will surely be very effective if 
it matches the other trimmings. The 
sleeves may be made long or short. 
Straight trousers are included in the 
pattern. The boys’ suit pattern, No 
8360, is cut in 3 sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
The 4-year size requires 1% yards 36- 
inch, with % yard 36-inch contrasting 
goods, and % yard 36-inch lining. 
No 8859—Boys’ Blouse 


This blouse is in shirtwaist style, 
with a gathering tape at the lower 
edge to make it blouse slightly. The 


convertible collar may be worn high 
or rolled open. Either the long sleeves 
with tailored cuffs, or the shorter 
length with roll cuffs may be chosen. 
The blouse has a simple hem closing 
at center front. Materials, such as 
madras, gingham, percale,_ striped 
crepe,or khaki may be used for this 
blouse. The boys’ blouse pattern, 
No 8859, is cut in 5 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. The 8-year size requires 
g yards 32-inch, 1% yards 36-inch, 
or 1% yards 44-inch material. 
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The Road to Red Cheeks 


Foods instead of medicines—By Frances L. Garside 


HE royal road to health is simple 

i food, well cooked. Decrease 
the cost of living, a patriotic 
duty these days, and you increase the 
chances of living. Cut out those 
things which flatten the purse to buy 
and you cut out the food which swells 
the stomach to an unsightly size to 
eat. 
You cannot eat a rich, indigestible 
meal and think to square the balance 
with nature by following the meai 
with a pill. Do not put that into your 
stomach which will require the force 
of medicine to dislodge. Eat foods, 


not only because of the enjoyment 
eating gives, but for the benefits 
accrued. You work with intelligence, 
else you could not hold a position. 
You play with intelligence, or your 
play has such ill effects you do not 
play again. Why not give some of 
thic intelligence to your food? The 
activity of your brain depends upon 
the good condition of your stomach. 
Use the former in planning your diet 
for the latter. The two are good 
friends, and in sympathy. One, you 


will find, repays a good deed by help- 
ing the other. 

You should understand there is a 
wide difference between living cheaply 
and living poorly. Cheap foods are 
seldom inferior foods. Expensive 
foods are frequently inferior, at least 
from the. scientific standpoint of 
health values returned. The cheap- 
est foods known to science are the best 
foods. The two principal things in 
human nutrition are starches and 
sugars, called carbohydrates and pro- 
teids. It is the proteids that form the 
cells, muscles and tissues of the body, 
but it is the starches and sugars 
which literally put the energy in these 
cells. 

Much depends on the food combi- 
nation. A food that is not harmful in 
itself, but rather beneficial, becomes 
harmful when eaten with the wrong 

















Doing His Bit 


combination. If you have not the 
time nor the patience to make a study 
of these combinations—or lack the 
interest or intelligence—an easy way 
to solve the question will be to give 
one-food meals. Of course this can- 
not be done literally, but at least you 
can dispense with the table that 
groans under its weight of many good 
things. 

There was a time when a woman 
boasted of the variety she served at 
meals, She is old-fashioned if she 
makes the boast now, and lacks in- 
telligence. Have a variety of meals, 
but do not have a variety of foods at 
a meal. There is a vast difference 
between the two. Vary the menu in 


this way. Do not have the same 
thing for breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner, but do not have more than one 


or two foods for each meal. 

You eat a food that digests quickly 
and at the same time put into your 
stomach a food that digests slowly; 
naturally, there is trouble, though 
each food in itself is beneficial, and 


just what you need. 
Plan, too, to have the foods that 
will make up well together in 


“warmed-overs.” For instance, there 
were carrots and peas cooked together 
for dinner one night, and toasted 
cheese for lunch next day. For din- 
ner the second night, put the carrots 


and peas left over in a baking dish 
with a chopped onion, and a little 
milk or water—or soup, when left 
from a meal iS even better; cover 
with bread crumbs, dot with the 
scraps of cheese left from the pre- 
ceding meal, and bake. This is a 
French dish, made entirely of scraps, 
and both nutritious and delicious. 
Almost any kind of vegetables left 
over may be scalloped in this way. 
There is always cold soup, or soup 
stock for moistening, and scraps of 
meat are good if included. 

Here are some beneficial combina- 
tions: Fats with grains, fats with vege- 
tables, fats and nuts with vegetables, 
fats and grains with vegetables, fats 
and eggs with vegetables or sugars 
or fresh fruits, fats and nuts with 
grains, fats and nuts with fresh fruit, 
fats and nuts with sugars, fats and 
grains with fruit. 

Here are undesirable combinations: 
Fats and nuts, fats with eggs and 
nuts, fats with eggs and sweet fruits, 
fats with milk and nuts, fats with 
grain and sugars, fats with vegetables 
and sweet fruits, fats with sweet fruit 
and grains, fats with sugar and vege- 
tables, fats with sugars and eggs. 

The particular harmful food com- 
binations are: Fats with milk and 
acid fruits, eggs and nuts, fats with 
acid fruits, grains and milk with acid 
fruits, milk and sugar with nuts, 
vegetables and acid fruit with milk. 

If suffering with constipation, eat 
medicinal foods, the chief of which 
is bran or any coarse grain. Eat 
bran muffins and the effect is as 
speedy as if you had taken a laxative. 
Eat prunes. Eat stewed rhubarb and 
do not impair the value of this food 
by combining the rhubarb with pie 
crust. It is well to remember, in this 
connection, that the value of every 
fruit is lost if combined with rich 
pastry. It costs more in money, time 
and labor to make a pie than to serve 
the fruit stewed or uncooked. Vhy 
make the pie unless you wish to 
tickle the palate at the expense of the 
stomach? 

There is a medicinal value in pine- 
apple found in few medicine chests. 
If the throat is weak, or sore, eat 
pineapple, and eat plentifully of the 
juice. An apple a day aids digestion, 
preserved gingers act as a tonic on 
the stomach, spinach punches up a 
torpid liver, there is strength in beets 
and potatoes, particularly if you cook 
the potato with the skin left on. Pare 
it, and you waste potato, throw away 
the most nutritive part, and waste 
time and strength. Why pare the po- 
tato before cooking? 

Ask yourself “Why?” and ask it 
often. If you suffer with indigestion 
after a meal, think back carefully 
over what you ate, and “cut out” the 
offending food. If constipated, don't 
change your doctor, change your 
food. It will c-st less and prove 
more efficacious. 

If you are weak and run down, 
don’t depend on pills an@ potions to 
build you up. Eat foods containing 
iron. The markets are filled with 
them. Go back to Nature. She is 
always kind to those who trust he: 
Don't think how good a food will 
taste to you, but how much good it 
will do. If you need turnips—and 
they are a strength builder—don’t re- 
ject them because you don’t like them. 
Perhaps you don't like them because 
you have never cooked them right. 
Experiment, try again and again 
with all the good-for-you articles you 
dislike, and you will find the fault lay 
with the manner in which you have 
been preparing them for the table. 

You will not be worth the room you 
are occupying inthe worldif you are 
hampered with a poor stomach. You 
may have a good stomach just as 
easily with a little intelligence. It 
costs money to acquire a poor 
stomach, and it costs a fortune to 
make it good again after foolish in- 
dulgence has impaired it. Therefore, 
spend little, and spend that little 
wisely. 

Do you save the bread crumbs? 
Preserve every scrap in a Mason jar, 
and use the crumbs to. garnish 
scalloped dishes, and the larger 
crusts for soup. 

Suppose you are making a cake 
that calls for two cups of flour. One 
cup of stale bread crumbs, if finely 
rolled, and one cup of flour make as 
good cake as all flour, and you have 
saved the latter. This, as Secretary 
Hoover points out patiently, over and 
over, is one of the most important 
things we may do to win the- war. 

Go back to the soup kettle on the 
back of the stove. Drop into it every 
drop of gravy, every scrap of meat, 
every bit of vegetable left from a 
meal, and the scrapings of the rice 
dishes, and keep it stewing. 

Hunt up some clever foreigner in 
your neighborhood, and cultivate her 
acquaintance. There is many an 
economy recipe whispered over. the 
back fence that never comes through 
the front door. The harder her life 
has been, the richer her experiences 
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will be for you. The French can get 
a good meal out of what Americans 
waste. Cultivate the French A 
French woman will tell you that it 
is a crime to waste the pods of peas. 
She shells the peas, puts them over to 
cook, and drops the pods in on top. 
When the peas are done, she skims 
off the pods, serves the peas, whi‘ch 
have a finer flavor by being cooked 
with the pods. There should be no 
water left. The good cook puts the 
peas over in so little water there is 
practically none left when the peas 
are cooked, and no nutrition is wasted. 
But if there should be any water left, 
add it to the soup stock. 

Croquettes require meat. Ever try 
making enough cereal for breakfast 
to have enough left to mold in a pan? 
Slice it, dip in some of those br.ad 
crumbs you have been saving, and fry, 
using the rind of bacon you have been 
keeping on hand for just such an oc- 
casion. 

Sugar is high. Duy molasses and 
make molasses cakes instead. Molasses 
acts as a laxative, and is good for 
you. If the children cry for candy 
and a little is good for them, revive 
the art of making good, old-fashioned 
molasses candy at home, and they will 
have the fun and joy of creation, and 
get a purer article at less cost than 
if they had gone to the corner store. 

Get a casserole. It is the soup pot 
of the oven. Learn how to combine 
dishes of macaroni and rice, and use 
that casserole every day. Eat cheese. 
True, it has “gone up,” but it requires 
only a little cheese to give a delicious 
flavor to a potato, macaroni, rice, or 
tomato dish, and it hus the nutritive 
value of meat. 

Do not interpret Secretary Hoover's 
advice to mean you must go hungry. 
He wants you to waste not that you 
may not go hungry in the future, and 
you can avoid waste by buying only 
that which gives good returns, and 
cooking it well, and saving every 
scrap. 

Salads are an expensive luxury. 
You should have something’ green, 
for there is more nutrition *n sreens, 
and they make a delicious vegetable 
for your dinner. It is to be hoped 
you canned plenty this summer. By 
the way, save the turnip tops, the 
radish tops, the beet tops. All make 
good greens. 

Don’t waste a thing. When you 
clear up the table look at every scrap 
from a patriotic point of view, if you 
do not feel that you need regard it 
as a personal economy. The meat and 
vegetable scraps will be good for the 
soup or the casserole, and the rice 
and cereals for the croquettes or pud- 
dings. 

You have a brain, use it. Use it for 
your family. Use it for your country. 
Use it to help win the war. You will 
be doing your bit in a more practical 
and useful way than if you made red, 
white and blue soap box speeches, and 
you will be noticing a rapid improve- 
ment in the health and finances of 
your family. 

Economy is the oad to Red 
Cheeks, and “Simple Living” is the 
signboard that points the way. 
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Health in the Home 
Tenet 


A True Story 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


way all really true _ stories 

should begin, a young man was 
very happy and very much disgusted 
at one and the same moment. He 
was happy because a bit of yellow 
telegraph paper had announced that 
two friends, members of his own par- 
ticular crowd in college days, were to 
be in the city over Sunday and count- 
ed on him for 48 hours’ jolly fellow- 
ship, and he was correspondingly de- 
pressed because he had a heavy cold 
and consequent cough that he felt 
would make him a poor companion 
for any sort of celebration. 

This was Friday night and Saturday 
morning he stepped into the nearest 
drug store, told his story, and was in 
return assured by the man behind the 
counter that he could “fix him up all 
right,” and he thereupon bought a 
bottle of the suggested remedy, one 
of the many advertised to “cure that 
cold!”’ 

To be sure, the label on the bottle 
said that two fluid ounces contained 
one-eighth grain of morphine, but 
this young man, although a college 
graduate, was neither an apothecary 
nor a physician. He had no clear 
idea as to how much two fluid ounces 
represented in measurements to 
which he was accustomed (have 
you?), and he knew nothing what- 
ever about the dosage of morphine or 
whether one-eighth grain was much 
or little (do you?). If he had ex- 
pressed an opinion in either direction 
it would probably have been that one- 
eighth grain of anything was too 
small to bother about. 

He did know that during the dav 
his cough became less frequent and 
that he was not bothered by needing 


Ov upon a time, which is the 





to spit. Therefore he a 
the bottle and its contents of 
seemed to be doing him so 
good, he bought two more we “a 
toward night and took free go 
Saturday evening, because he me 
the theater and did not wish 1% 
noy himself and others by cous)” 
and all day on Sunday, beca Shing 
he did not cough at all and theren’™ 
thought that it was “great stuf 
a little more would cure him entinn 
By Sunday night he felt pt! 
stupid, but he had enjoyed the a 


days’ visit of his friends a two 
entirely cured his cough. 7 had 
All to the good, was it not and g 


great triumph for the fentle art 
drug-store prescribing and Proof 
the power and advantages of ot 
medicines? Patent 


The story is not quite linished, 


first bottle was bought on 

17th and the second and chegember 
taken on December 18th, aan 
morning, the 19th, the young a 
with his cough all cured, did not fed 
quite like getting up. By Christmas 


day two trained nurses and 
tors, not of the drug-store vere 
had been working night and day tye 
five days, to make him co igh and rl 
save his life. He got back to A 
business the first week in .\; le 
Very seldom indeed can the evil 
deeds of drug-store Prescribing and 
the patent medicine bottle be traced 
like this. The consequences may be 
as bad, are sometimes worse, byt be 
cause they are not immediate and 
dramatic, they are not recognized. 


In this case, it is very simp] 
see exactly what happened. ‘The 
dope stopped the cough, Which was 


the natural method of raising ang ex. 
pectorating the secretions from a 
heavy cold on the chest. When the 
cough was forcibly stopped, the se. 
cretions did not cease, and the con- 
dition which produced them remained 
the same. Instead of being raised 
and spit out, the vile stuff was kept 
inside and had to go somewhere. Part 
of it was absorbed and poisoned all 
the body, and the rest, being dammed 
up, was pushed back into the lungs 
and started double pneumonia. 

But the drug-store and the patent 
medicine did what they claimed to be 
able to do: They “stopped the 
cough.” 

We have grown so accustomed to 
hearing “billions” that a billion dol- 
lars now seems nothing like as large 
an amount as a hundred millions 
sounded before the war. ‘To get the 
idea of a billion, try this experiment, 
A minute is a short space of time— 
now answer quickly, How many 
minutes have elapsed from the birth 


of Christ to Christmas, 1!/17? Some 
Suessers say, “Fifty  bi!llions’—“4 
hundred billions.” The fact is that 


(even allowing for seven extra years 
—the chronologists say Christ was 
born 7 B C) only one billion eleven 
million and some odd thousand min. 


utes have elapsed.—[Outlook. 


MUSI 








OPENS ALL DOORS 


Teach yourself to gy the 
Piano or organ rprise 





your friends. The most simple and inexpensive 
method of learning ever brought before the public, 
Easy as Cc. 0 teachers needed. Evena child 


who knows nothing at all about music —_ learn to 

play in a short time. No tedious practice. Full 

course printed in two parts makes everything = 
lain as daylight. Price 50 cents. Euition limited. 
et your copies today. 

4. CONOLLY, 509 Dake Bidg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














Skin Tortured 























: ; Babies Sleep 
vm ssAfter Cutic 








All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 60, Taleum 
{Sample ich free of ““Cuticurs, Dept. P, Boston” 
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| Wanted 


darerenrannnnney 








= We have @ permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel through the country 
districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
= CULTURIST to the farmers. 
= The position pays a good salary—maty 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 
It is easy work and very pleasant. 
Selling experience is not necessary, 
although it is highly desirable. 
Preference will be given to a man 
owning or having the use of a horse 
and buggy, or automobile. 
There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling proP- 
osition, and if you think you have 
ability to make a success of it, 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very careful 
consideration. 
Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist_ 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
SINTON 1! 
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quserve you free by private = 
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to an. ; full details of your-case, or “ 
h ig) ad che papers about it and stamps = 
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aising Wheat on Shares 
' ociation asks me to put 


as 4 : 
Nontand for plowing and seeding 





and q gi) an a which it furnishes land 
rt og fam weet it harvests, threshes and 
Of of the erop. this work being paid 

Kets i for crop. Of the bal- 






ive Dp. . 
cash Tecely’ he association takes to 





remap ed the other two-thirds are 

if one jed pro rata among the people 

‘™ber ee furnished the capital at the 
wen Bee sere 


farmers who are good 
to raise wheat in 
» the above basis and get 

‘oa wae third of the crop for use of 
riety, f and for directing the operation, 
Y for ta] gets the rest. This is a fair 
nd to an conducted honestly and with 
his Litt No telling in advance what 
, , ay be. This will depend 
= 7 cmt of harvesting, thresh- 
"aced - marketing, and price at which 
¥ be Mut is sold. If crop is a total fail- 


m; practical 
t feel MiBnagers ousht 


and pushels an acre, that sells for say 
at local elevator, expenses charged 


The inst it should not reach $6 an acre, 
was Mmying say $18 net to the good. On 
lex. MM basis, there would be a return of 
na for each $10 invested, or those 
the » furnished the money would get it 
se- HM .ck with 20% for its use for one 
ined », If when the crop sells for only 
ised bushel, there might or might not 
kept q little return to capital. This is 
Part sort of gamble farmers have to 


| all MM. every year. Wall street. financiers 
med so impressed with the possibilities 
ag profits that they are putting up the 


tent » for wheat farming on a vast 

> be eg in the m rthwest. They may 

the n that even in farming all is not 
di that glitte 
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| to Mserate Prospects for Labor 

irge lams of returning sense, even in 
ions United States department of labor. 
the August bulletin finally admits some 
om. tage of farm labor in certain sec- 
ns, Only 2 few months ago it de- 
irth red that plenty of help was avail- 
yme Mage for farms that paid high wages 
~“A d fed and cured for the man like 
hat BiBnces. 

ams Birne department’s employment serv- 


aa now almost monopolizes the dis- 
‘in. ution of labor to essential inlus- 
es. Its boys working reserve is be- 
organized into a veritable army, 


drill, education and to work in 
RS r factories. None of these efforts 
mobilize labor provide adequately 
the gravest of all needs—labor in 
ming Uniess peace comes, it is 
eithat next year will see an even 
mdesperate shortage in farm help. 
Some farmers are planning to help 
ht through the winter all the help 
ycan afford, paying only part of 
winter w s and the balance at 


he 
se 
ve 
ie. 
ld 
to 
all 
as 
d 
Y 
= 
tlose of next year’s harvest except 
States that require wages to be paid 









mthiy or weekly. 

m thousand Mexicans are to be 
mitted to t) Louisiana-Texas rice 
est. The ships that convey our 
hand supplies for U S A’s relief 
edition to Siberia, ought to return 
ded with ltussians, Chinese and 
panese to Work on American farms. 
et 00,000 coolies are now working 
France, that country’s economic 
i military salvation. 




















CB.C.: Prices for wheat and its 
“wets are fixed by government. 
eof corn has never been fixed. 
‘S gether with the short crop of 
last year, explains why 22% 
ius of corn meal may cost more 
FiOhe-eighth sack of flour. 














General Markets 

{From Page 126.] 

ms cicumbers $2.50@5. p bbl, cab- 

ge 1@1.75, cauliflower $2@3 p cra, 

ehant $2.50 3.50, lettuce $1@1.75, 

~~ FS p 100 bchs, green 

‘ 1.0003 p bbl, green peas 

NR2.25 p bskt, 

‘ Petatoes 

‘Yiweather caused more damage 
wees than blight, and general 

mplaint of lice prevailing.—[L. B. 

Riverhead, NY. 

AtNew York, sound new: stock com- 

S full prices,. $4:25@4:75 p bbl 

p Mat, with seuthern No 1 2.50@ 

one 5@S. 

tee of American Giant variety, 

oe tly for market in N J, 

i Se bought as “U.S grades No 1 

—~ mixed” according to a:re- 

ting of the food administration. 





















The mixture must contain No 1 po- 
tatoes and none can have been re- 
moved. They must be in the propor- 
tion.in which they occur in the field 
run. 





ered only moderate, market firm, ex- 
tras 47@48c p doz, firsts 41 @48e, near- 
by hennery guaranteed eggs, white 6U 
@683e, brown 50@53c. 


arrive, berries well over. 
Clapp’s Favorite pears $7@ p_ bbl, 
peaches plentiful at 2.50@3.75 p car- 
rier,of 6 bskts, blackberries 20@25c p 
qt, huckleberries 15@ 20c. 


market steady, No 1 timothy $31@32 
p ton, No 2 do 28@30, No 1 clover 
mixed 25@27, rye straw 16@18. 


Ohio state fair, Columbus, 
Ohio grange reunion, Columbus, O, Aug 28-29 
Federal board of farm organizations, Wash- 


ington, D C, Aug 27-29 
Delaware state fair. Elsmere, Sept 2-6 
N Y state fair, Syracuse, Sept 9-14 
National granve, Syracuse, N Y, Nov 13+22 
N J state grange, Atlantic City, Dec 2-4 
N J state hort soc, Atlantic City, Dec 2-4 


Delaware state gra: ge, Dover, 


Eggs 
At New York, supply of fresh gath- 


Fresh Fruits 
At New York, grapes beginning to 
Bartlett and 


is the 


Hay 
At New York, offerings rather light, 














Ceming Events 
Aug 26-31 





Dec, 10-12 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 


After nineteen years of competition, it still outsells 
all rivals as the most powerful, economical and most 
convenient for country homes. 
No engines or batteries required. An investigation 
will prove this to your satisfaction. Write today for 
names of neighbors who prefer it to all oth 


J.B. COLT COMPANY, 42nd Street Building, New York 








The one totally different 


Lighting and Cooking Plan 


Never wears out. 


ers. 











poth parties lose out. If yield is | 











To the 
Farmers of New York, 
Producers of Food: 


OR YEARS you have struggled under 
fk the low prices caused by the free lands 
of the West. The cities have provided 
no public markets for you, the State has not 
protected your shipments. ‘Today your sons 
are at the Front and your help is at the fac- 
tory. Against such obstacles you are this 
year producing more food than ever before. 
When your sons return you may truly say 
to them, “Your Mother and I have also la- 
bored in the Cause.” 


Your industry gives fuel to our war machine 
from the factory workers to the front lines. 
Nothing that touches you should be lightly 
treated in this time of stress. Yet for four 
years your needs have been used to create 
political patronage and no real aid has come 
to you from the State. You have been bur- 
dened by needless and overlapping efforts of 
Councils and Commissions. No other class 
of our people has been subjected to so 
much annoyance and amateur advice at pub- 
licexpense. No care has been given to mar- 
keting your crops. No financial help has 
been given you. You have had to get labor 
from volunteer vacation assistants and from 
the valiant work of women. 


I address you as a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor and 
I ask those of you who are Democrats 
to vote for me in the Primary on Sep- 
tember 3rd._ If elected, I will put your in- 
terests under a single-headed department 
and will consult only the farming views 
in making the appointment. I wil! make it 


my business to remove the needless barriers 
that now separate you from the consumer 
and to secure for you a larger share of the 
price of your product than you now get. 
I will see to it that your shipments are prop- 
erly protected by the State and .promptly 
transported. I[ will make the Department 
of Agriculture a practical help to the farm- 
ers and a principal feature of my admin’s- 
tration. 


This is not a new interest forme. I devised 
and aided in securing the passage of the Bill 
for Licensing Commission Merchants, the 
Bill creating a Bureau of Agricultural Co- 
operation, the Bill for a Food Investigation 
Commission and the Bill for a Department 
of Markets in New York City. I was 
Chairman of the Committee on Markets, 
Prices and Costs of the Investigation Com- 
mission and made the first report on that 
subject in this State. I have been active in 
the Patriotic Farmers Fund and the “Mil- 
lion Acre Wheat” campaign. 


You and I have a common wish to win the 
war and bring our boys home. Let us join 
to make the production of food a mighty 
contribution to that sacred hope. 


Your choice lies between me, a :practical 
farmer, and the Hon. Alfred E. Smith, of 
Manhattan, New York, whose boast is that 
he is city born and bred. Four years of bit- 
ter experience have shown you what to ex- 
pect from a City man. You can say at the 
primary whether you wish two years more 
of the same thing. 


Respectfully Yours, 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





THE 


NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 


Guarantee 


Protecting the Interests of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Subscribers 


The National Farm Power is made up of American Agriculturist and 


Imerican Agriculturist and the entire National Farm Power Organ- 
ization, of which American Agriculturist is a part, protects the interests 
of our subscribers. This vast power, the Greatest Farm Paper Organ- 
ization in the World, assures for you full value for your money. Every 
article purchased by our subscribers, through advertisements in A meri- 
can Agriculturist, must be as advertised, or the purchase price will be 
refunded in accordance with our Guarantee. This Guarantee—now 
represented by The National Farm Power Guarantee Emblem—is 
printed in full on the editorial page of every issue of American Agri- 
culturist. 


315 Fourth Avenue 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


our five other agricultural papers, pictured below. These farm 
papers are welcomed in the homes of over One Million Farm Fam- 
ilies, in all parts of the country. “As an established institution of 
nation-wide importance, American Agriculturist and The National 
Farm Power are constantly working for the greater development of 
American agriculture. In the further protection of our subscribers’ 
interests, American Agriculturist and The National Farm Power guar- 
antee the truth and reliability of American Agriculturist advertising. 


This service is free to you. 
New York City 
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